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WE have suggested more than once the division which modern experience has 
drawn, in the maintenance of public charities, between the duties of the state and the 
duties of the private man or woman. 

It will be in the power of the state to build the necessary buildings, to provide 
and pay the necessary officers and attendants. to provide and pay for the food and 
other supplies needed by these officers and by those whom they serve. 

It will be in the power of every man and woman to do something which shall sup- 
plement these public and official supplies, and shall encourage, enliven, or inspirit 
the people who are the objects of charity. The very best public organization ought 
to welcome this voluntary help of those who are, after all, the founders of the 
charity, and who can, because they are not officials, do certain things which an 
official, because he is an official, can hardly do. 

We have never heard of a Christian minister who, when he made a visit to a sick 
man, took umbrage because he found that some other Christian man had found that 
the house was a house of sorrow, and had called there since the minister had made 
his last visit. The public official of a hospital, a poor-house, or a ‘+ home,” as such 
establishments are now called more and more, has as little reason to be displeased 
when real sympathy sends to the door of sucha home a neighbor, who would be 
glad to make it more home-like. 

The late Mr. Ingersoll Bowditch, going out from his house on the morning of the 
Fourth of July, met one of those picturesque boys who take off their shoes and stock- 
ings, that we may think they have been wading, and in this artificial déshabille sell 
the beautiful pond-lilies of new-born July, as an appropriate decoration for the 
holiday. Mr. Bowditch was not satisfied with the perfume of one lily, but bade 

the boy come with him, and bring the basket to the Massachusetts Hospital. There 
he had the pleasure of going from ward to ward, and giving to every prisoner—for 
every sick man is a prisoner—a lily to enjoy. They did enjoy them, and he enjoyed 
them as well, for mercy is twice blessed. And from that year till he died, he always 
repeated that visit, with gifts of pond-lilies, whenever the holiday came round. 

Now there are * institutions” in this world *‘ instituted” so thoroughly that he 
would have found at the door a plate saying that no visitors were received on holi- 
days, and many another where, if the under officials had their way, no sueh ‘ old 
fool” would be permitted to come ** bothering round,” and making dirt, and taking 
up the time. The genus Bumble is not yet exhausted. It has great reproductive 
power. The heresy still exists which supposes that the ‘* institution” exists for 
the institution’s sake, and forgets that it is instituted and exists only for the benefit 





of its patients. 
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The precise blessing of Mr. Bowditch’s gift to those homesick people who could 
not go abroad to the holiday, was that it was not compelled. It was not fore-or- 
dained. It was an evidence that somebody remembered them who was not paid to 
remember them. The purpose would not have been fulfilled, had a clause in the 
annual appropriation act provided that the superintendent should buy, annually, 
four hundred pond-lilies, and place one at each bedside. The gift must be a spon- 
taneous gift, or, for its purpose, it is no gift at all. 

In the September number of LENpD A HAND, we tried to show some of the points 
where well-disposed people might supplement to advantage the administration of 
the local town or county poor-houses, one of which is not far from any reader of 
these pages, but which are, too often, points quite unknown to those who live within 
easy visiting distance. 

The suggestion then made to a lend a hand club, which was in trouble because 
it could find no ‘* poor people,” is a suggestion not to be confined to young people. 
Nor is the duty or pleasure involved to be a merely spasmodic affair, to be taken on 
or left off at pleasure, and forgotten at the moment when life becomes eventful and 
crowded. 

The county or town poor-house is to be put on your visiting list, to be attended to 
as is every other stately or humble mansion within the range of your activity. It is 
to be visited as regularly and as cordially as if the visit were upon Mr. Senator 
Pinkney and Mrs. Pinkney, on their return from Washington, or on Judge Winthrop 
and Mrs. Winthrop, when they come back from Albany. When the pears are ripe, 
you will send a basket of pears, and when the apples are ripe, a barrel of apples to 
the poor-house, with your regards, just as you would to Mrs. Hemans, if she had 
taken a house for the autumn, in the neighborhood, and you knew she had no orchard. 
But it is not in such convenient and almost valueless benefactions that you are to 
show your interest. It is by your personal presence that you convey, to the waifs 
and strays who are gathered there, some sense of your belief that they are of one 
blood with you, and that you and they are in one brotherhood. Wherever our sys- 
tem works as it should, the town or county ‘* poor-house,” so-called, is an asylum for 
aged people, and for a few others who are disabled by sickness. It should only be 
in exceptional cases that there are children there. The true system assigns to them 
homes in families, under a diligent and constant oversight, such as can be secured if 
the right steps are taken. Among the aged people who are in such a home, there 
are many persons who suffer from the monotony of life, even in the best institutions. 
Do the best we can, such life is heavily restricted, and the help you give to one of 
the old men or old women who is stranded there, when you make a visit of ten min- 
utes, is such as no money, or present of fruit, or other physical *‘ charity,” can 
compare with. 

Every now and then, there is published in the journals some wretched story of 
oppression or cruelty in some institution of charity or correction, which is so terri- 
ble that it shocks the reader for a minute, and perhaps shocks the neighborhood for 
a week. It would be a poor reason for visiting the prisoner in his prison, or your 
poor neighbor who lives in the almshouse, to say that by so doing you secure the 
place in which you live from the disgrace which long attaches, justly, to every com- 
munity which delegates its charities to a few poorly-paid officials. Such hateful 
revelations, however, have their use, if they remind those who read them of the iso- 
lation, wholly abnormal and wrong, in which such establishments are often left. 
There is a good-natured, careless impression that it is somebody’s business to over- 
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Public Institutions and Private Care. 


see such places, and that probably somebody has attended to them. It is some- 
body’s business. And that somebody is the reader of these lines. He will find his 
commission in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew. And he must answer to him- 
self as to the particular post which he has chosen, among several which are 
oflered to him there to select from. 

Cardinal Wiseman says, squarely, in a well-remembered paper, which contrasts 
the charitable methods of the Roman Catholic church against those of Protestants, 
that it is the genius of Protestantism, and its intention, to hide sickness and other 
misery out of sight. It abounds in institutions where men and women who are in 
distress are intentionally concealed from the eyes of the world. He accepts the 
charge which travelers make, that they see more squalor and misery in the streets 
of Rome herself, than in those of any other city. He says it is better that they should. 
Let men and women who are prosperous, be reminded that prosperity is not the only 
law. Let men and women who have duties, be reminded of those duties by daily 
contact with the poor for whom they are to be rendered. 

If street-beggary be the only way to secure such a reminder and to teach such a 
lesson, Cardinal Wiseman is certainly right. But it is the very essential duty of the 
church of Christ to, show that there are other methods of securing the intimacy 
which weall seek, and reminding the prosperous of their duty. There is another 
party to be remembered, which has some rights in the matter. And if we asked 
the cripple, or the blind man, or the stranded old man of eighty, whether he pre- 
ferred to spend his life in a comfortable asylum, or whether he would rather take 
his chances on the sidewalks of Rome, as Cardinal Wiseman’s deputy in preaching 
the gospel, he would, in the long run, decide for the asylum. 

If he did not so decide, it would be because, in the only cases known to him, the 
asylums were not managed for the real happiness of the inmates. Man needs more 
than bread and clothing and fire. He needs sympathy, variety and society. We 
must care for the hearts and minds and souls of these people entrusted to us, quite 
as resolutely and as constantly as for their bodies. And that sort of care is not easily 
had by the simple processes of advertising for it. The best competitive examination 
will not give for our almshouse a keeper and a_ keeper’s wife, who shall always be 
cheerful, hopeful and kind; who shall deal gently always with the whims of old 
people, and shall answer the question, repeated a thousand times, as if it had never 
been asked before. Your unexpected and unheralded visits on your old friends in 
the infirmary or the sitting-room, are, on this account alone, worth tenfold the official 
call of the superintendent or the doctor. 

One might, indeed, make an appeal on behalf of the keeper and his much-enduring 
wife, who have been selected, by whatever system of appointment, to take the over- 
sight of this home for the unfortunate. The daily company of a number of old, 
sick, lame, and poor people, many of whom are ignorant, almost all of them, in- 
deed, discouraged and low-toned, is not the most agreeable life in the world ; and it 
does not, in itself, promise that those who have to undertake this duty shall grow in 
tenderness and sympathy from day to day. If you mean that they shall, you must 
bear them in mind among the neighbors of yours who are in need, to whom the 
Providence which has fixed your home and theirs assigns you, very probably, as a 
companion and helper. Every visit you make to the almshouse with a parcel of 
newspapers and books and magazines, every token of sympathy and interest by 
which you can show that you respect the men and women who are engaged in a 
very thankless duty, is so much help to them in discharging it. If the wrong peo- 











ple are in office, it is your place to see that they do not remain there. 


lic entertainment. 


because the buildings are large and have cost money. 
rant and vulgar people as *‘ visitors” to such establishments. 
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If the right 
people are there, you help them in every act by which you befriend them. 
There is an absurd national custom, by which we take illustrious strangers to visit 
9 V3 5 
the homes of idiots, and insane people, and others who are in misery—as if to a pub- 
b) ’ Pe 


This is from the lack of picture galleries and palaces, simply 


A similar custom sends igno- 
They are not visitors 


who go to carry any good; they come only to indulge a fatuous curiosity—as the 


sane people might be seen breaking in on the grief of a family circle, at an open 


grave in a cemetery. 


Naturally, the government of any well-organized house of 


charity detests such people, and guards against them as a lawyer’s office guards 


against book-peddlers and beggars. 


There are, therefore, almost of necessity, strict 


regulations which limit the days and hours in which * visitors”? may be received. 


It may be your duty always to conform to such regulations. 
better at first not to ask to have them waived. 
agers always find out who are the real friends of their inmates. 


Certainly it will be 
But, in truth, the directors and man- 
When you have 


once shown that you belong to that number, the regulations, made to keep out 
tramps seeking for novelties, will not restrict you long. 


VOTING BY PROXY AT PUBLIC ELECTIONS. 


BY HON. ALBERT W. PAINE. 


Tue subject ot ‘* Voting by Proxy at 
Public Elections ” 
acter, and has, as yet, received little pub- 
lic attention and no investigation or dis- 


is one of a novel char- 


cussion. It is, however, a subject of very 
great importance, and deserving of a cor- 
responding consideration by the peo- 
ple. By means of it a very much 
more perfect enfranchisement is secured, 
and, consequently, a comparatively great- 
er and more correct result obtained. 
The great benefits to be derived from it 
must be evident to every mind _ that 
stops to give it any fair and impar- 
tial consideration, or any serious thought 
or reflection. 

The right of voting is naturally céex- 
tensive with the duty of paying taxes, and, 


as a general principle, this is the recog- 
But, while 
thus recognized in principle, all the states 
in practice live in constant violation of it, 


nized law of all the states. 





by arbitrary laws which virtually disfran- 
chise a large portion of their citizens as 
completely as if they were paupers or 
unnaturalized foreigners. All persons 
who are absent from the polls are thus 
disqualified as effectually as if their names 
were erased from the voting lists. Hence, 
all sick and disabled voters, and all such 
as are absent from home on election day, 
are utterly disfranchised and forbidden to 
For all 


such there is now no relief, except in 


have any voice in the elections. 


case of absentees, who can enjoy their 
sacred privilege of voting by incurring 
the expense of returning home, an ex- 
pense often incurred to a large amount, 
The evils 
of the present system, as now briefly 
alluded to,,and the great benefits of the 
new or proposed system, are too obvious 
to need illustration; so that it may be 
assumed, as a correct principle of action, 


besides loss of valuable time. 
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that, if the latter can be safely adopted, 
every honest and patriotic citizen will 
readily give it his support. 

Can, then, the rule of voting by proxy 
be safely adopted? An affirmative an- 
swer would seem to be the natural infer- 
ence, from the universal practice of man- 
kind in every kind of business in the 
world. The rule of acting by proxy, or 
through agents, is everywhere practiced 
throughout the whole range of man’s 
work and with perfect success everywhere. 
The governments of the world with each 
other, and each with its subjects, men of 
all classes and in every trade and pro- 
fession, in all they do, constantly act 
through the agency of others, involving 
sales of property of every kind and the 
transaction of the most intricate financial 
and business operations. Of the same 
kind with that now discussed is the great 
business done by carriers of all kinds, in- 
cluding railroads and steamboats, the 
post-office department and telegraph, but 
more especially the express, the exclu- 
sive duties of all which consist in carry- 
ing from one to another, over the whole 
earth’s surface, the goods and merchan- 
dise, money and messages, and all kinds 
of intelligence of the most confidential 
And how safely and satisfac- 
torily the work is done, is evident from 


character. 


the fact that man’s ingenuity is constantly 
taxed with the duty of enlarging and ex- 
tending, instead of limiting this important 
service. The one only exception to the 
universality of acting by or through agents, 
in the business of the world, would seem 
to be that of one man being able to send 
by another his vote to the polls, a trust 
of no greater risk or hazard than that 
of sending and receiving his daily mail 
to or from the post-office. 

And what makes this exception all the 
more strange and unaccountable, is the 
fact that, in almost all other cases of proxy 
acts, a greater or less discretion is neces- 
sarily exercised by the agent, who is to 
use his judgment in the performance of 
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his duty. This, indeed, is the only dan- 
ger generally incurred in entrusting to 
others the performance of one’s especial 
work. In the case in question, no such 
discretion or judgement is called for or ex- 
ercised, all the agent has to do being sim- 
ply to carry to the ballot-box the identical 
vote which the voter himself prepares, a 
trust of no greater risk than every one 
daily incurs, who sends home his already 
purchased dinner by his servant, or even 
by his dog. 

And right here it may be proper to 
state, generally, what is the proposed 
method of exercising the trust contended 
for, which is simply this: Let the voter 
prepare his vote the same as if he was to 
throw it himself, and then, upon its back, 
or underneath, on the same piece of pa- 
per, execute an authority to some par- 
ticular person, by name, who shall throw 
that ballot, the authority to be acknowl- 
edged before some magistrate the same 
as deeds are executed. The agent, or 
proxy, may be further limited to be a 
voter at the same poll, so as to be able to 
be identified, and, in case of any doubt 
about his identity or the identity of the 
voter whose vote is being thrown, the 
doubt to be determined before the vote is 
received. 

How safely this trust may be thus re- 
posed is fully demonstrated by the uni- 
versal practice of voting by proxy at all 
corporation meetings, a practice ever 
found most practical in its exercise and 
perfectly safe. And what renders it all 
the more convincing and conclusive is 
the fact that, in all such cases of its exer- 
cise, the agent is entrusted with full dis- 
cretion to exercise his own judgment in 
voting. But notwithstanding all this ex- 
tensive authority, which the proxy holds 
in such cases, no fault is ever found 
either with the principle or its exercise. 
What argument could possibly be pre- 
sented or wanted, more powerful and 
convincing, in favor of the doctrine now 
advocated 
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As between the voter and his proxy 
there need be no fear or doubt, for the 
very reason that the former selects his 
own agent and has no one imposed upon 
him. He then can be assured that the 
vote he prepares will be thrown and none 
other, for none other can be, and it is 
presumed he will choose an agent whom 
he can trust. It may then be assumed 
that the vote will be thrown, and that it 
will truly represent the wish of the voter, 
the same as if thrown by the voter him- 
self. All danger of a different result is 
out of the question. 

The only other question which can 
arise in connection with this part of the 
subject is whether, in the preparation of 
the vote, there is any danger of wrong or 
injury. The danger which exists from 
forgery of it by others is one, if not the 
principal one, which is offered. The 
precautions provided, as already suggest- 
ed, must assure every one that there is 
no danger from this source. In order to 
succeed there must be a double forgery : 
that of the voter’s own name, and that, 
too, of the magistrate; so that the same 
security exists as now secures all deeds, 
contracts, and the most solemn and im- 
portant acts of agents, in all the business 
of the world. And then, is it possible to 
conceive of a man being willing to incur 
the danger of state prison punishment for 
so small a consideration as a single vote 
at an election, especially when so many 
clues are left behind to ensure his convic- 
tion? How little danger can exist in the 
case is very evident from all other kinds 
of proxy acts above alluded to, and 
more forcibly by the universal methods 
of trade and commerce. Out of the mil- 
lions of checks and drafts and bills of 
exchange, monthly, weekly and daily 
drawn and circulated over all the earth, 
for the largest amounts of money, and 
with no voucher for their genuineness, 
save the name alone of the drawer, the 
fact of a forgery is hardly ever heard of. 
With the additional precaution of an offi- 
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cial magistrate’s signature to the voter's 


ballot, can any danger be conceived? 
Only one answer can be given. But this 
part of the case does not stop here, for a 
strong argument in favor of the new sys- 
tem may be drawn from the premises. 
Not only is there no danger to be appre- 
hended, but a great safety from our al- 
ready existing danger is assured. 

One of the greatest evils now attend- 


~ . -@ 
ant upon the present system of voting, is 


that of fraudulent impersonation by others 
of absent voters. This evil is ever found 
to exist in all large places, where voters 
are not generally all known so as to be 
recognized, and more especially where 
there is a large foreign population re- 
cently arrived. With the danger of de- 
tection, which the new system imposes, 
no one would dare, as a general thing, to 
vote in the name of another, when the 
absent voter whom he would impersonate 
can vote by proxy, and may even be thus 
present to secure his detection. A strong 
argument is thus offered in favor of the 
amendment proposed. The fraudulent 
impersonation evil, now so extensively 
practiced, will be mainly, if not wholly 
cured. 

Another objection offered to the new 
system, is that the crime of édrzbery at 
elections will be promoted. But here a 
little reflection must convince any one 
that the argument and conclusion must 
be in the opposite direction. This crime 
will necessarily be greatly prevented by 
the amendment proposed. The proxy 
vote can only be thrown in case of per- 
If by sick- 


ness or absence from home, he is prevent- 


sonal absence of the voter. 


ed from being present, he is away from 
the dangers which ordinarily lead to the 
On his sick 
bed, or in the social sphere of his own 


commission of the crime. 


family at home, away from the excite- 
ment and inducements of the restaurant 
and the saloon, where sales of votes are 
most frequently secured, his proxy vote 
will far more surely represent his honest 
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intentions and his party alliance. And 
besides, the briber will not willingly pay 
for a proxy vote and leave the voter at 
liberty to grant another in the same way, 
and then to be present at the polls and 
cast his vote personally and cheat them 
all. And not only this; where is the 
yoter to be found who, when bribed, will 
willingly sign a vote that misrepresents 
hisown well-known party alliances, when 
that vote is not only to be acknowledged 
before a magistrate, but then be exposed 
to public gaze at the polls and on file 
afterwards, with so many clues, as it 
contains, leading to conviction? When 
one can be found to sign an authority to 
another to commit a larceny for him, 
then, and not till then, will he sell his 
vote in this way. The argument is all 
on the other side. The briber’s work is 
not done in the sick man’s chamber, nor 
in the sacred limits of his home, but rath- 
er at the slums which exist in the neigh- 
borhood of the polls, the voter being then 
watched to see that the trade is perfected 
by an actual deposit of the traded vote in 
the ballot-box. 

Other objections may be raised, but 
none occur to the writer that deserve 
any consideration. A very little reflec- 
tion must convince every honest mind 
that the adoption of the system proposed 
will greatly promote the integrity of the 
poll, instead of the opposite. It will at the 
same time ensure a very much greater 
and more satisfactory expression of the 
public sentiment, and save a vast amount 
of expense and inconvenience. 

The truth is, that the whole difficulty 
in the way of the new system’s adoption 
lies in that spirit of hesitancy and doubt 
so prevalent with mankind against adopt- 
ing any new theory which materially 
conflicts with the old, in any of the knowl- 
edges, beliefs or modes of action in life. 
‘* The old is better” is a maxim so inter- 
woven into all the webs of society, that 


99 


nothing new ever meets with early or 
hearty favor. Delay and demonstration 
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must ever precede success. The few in 
the front must fight the battle to victory, 
before those in the rear will venture to 
follow. This has ever been and still is 
true of every advance in all inventions 
and discoveries and improvements of 
every kind. We need not go back to 
the days of Galileo or Luther, or even 
of Newton or Franklin, for proof, for the 
present generation is full of instances of 
the most striking kind. The possibility 
of transmarine steam navigation was not 
only doubted, but absolutely denied by the 
wisest as impossible. Telegraphy was 
so utterly absurd, that capital sufficient to 
establish a line between two neighboring 
cities could not possibly to be secured, 
Congress refused for a long time its 
aid, and after its success on land was 
demonstrated, its transmarine  possibili- 
ties were regarded as only a proper sub- 
ject for ridicule and contempt. Lighting 
by gas was opposed by the whole weight 
of authority and scientific opinion. Lord 
Brougham declared the idea worthy of 
the philosopher who proposed to extraci 
sunbeams from cucumbers. The Suez 
caual, when first proposed, was strenu- 
ously oppposed by Lord Palmerston as a 
subject unworthy of any attention. The 
almost universal opinion, entertained by 
the people, of the danger to be apprehend- 
ed from the attempt to resume specie 
payments, is another instance of the same 
kind. 

In matters of a legislative and legal 
kind, the public are equally slow to adopt 
any reform. The homestead law, one of 
the most important and useful ever enact- 
cd by Congress, lying at the founda- 
tion almost of all western prosperity, was 
successful only after years of Congres- 
sional debate, and repeated failures and 
presidential veto. The old English com- 
mon law, with all its enormities and ab- 
surdities, continued in force through cent- 
uries of practice, and has never given 
way except at the end of long debates 
and violent struggles. The married wo- 
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man’s law, that substantially deprived her 
of her property at marriage, remained in 
full force until within the past half century, 
and is still in force over a large part of 
the English-speaking world. The laws 
of evidence, excluding from the witness 
stand every person who has the least pe- 
cuniary interest in the result of the cause 
on trial, are as yet abolished in only a part 
of the states,and in these only very re- 
cently. And when the writer of this ar- 
ticle, in 1859, made the effort to reform 
the law excluding persons accused of 
crime from testifying, so as to allow them 
to be heard in their own defence, the 
measure met with universal and deter- 
mined opposition. Six years of effort 
alone secured success. Once adopted in 
a single state, it spread rapidly over the 
whole country, into every state, and the 
neighboring provinces, and across the 
Atlantic. The exclusion of witnesses by 
reason of their religious belief was, until 
very recently, a principle of the common 
law. Other notable instances of a like 
kind exist, all going to show how slowly 
and unwillingly are adopted any reforms 
in the laws or practices of life. 

These remarks are exceedingly perti- 
nent to the case at bar. So accustomed 
have people become to the old mode of 
voting, so wedded to its evils, it is hard 
for them to see any good outside of the 
old path. Like those who lived before 
the days of the steamboat and the rail- 
road, before the telegraph, gas-lighting, 
and electricity, had begun to perform 
their wonders, the people of the present 
day cannot see how the old form can be 
exchanged for the better; but still insist 
that ill-health and absence from home 
shall disfranchise the citizen the same as 
if he werea pauper or an Indian. How 


readily and how safely this evil can be 


Hand. 





tabated is plain to be seen, in the adop- 


ion of the system now presented. The 
objections offered, and all that can be 
offered, are all imaginary and simply fan- 
ciful, having no foundation in fact, and 
not worthy of hardly a moment’s consid- 
eration. However formidable when seen 
in front, the objections offered, like those 
presented to all the reforms above cited, 
will, when seen from behind, be made to 
appear as mere myths unworthy a pass- 
ing notice. 

Our early Massachusetts ancestors with 
their natural sense of right, in the same 
spirit that taught them to form here a new 
system of government, as early as 1647, 
passed a law compelling all to vote, and 
that those who could not be personally 
present at the polls should send in their 
votes by certain designated persons. In 
1680 an amendment was adopted, allow- 
ing the votes to be sent in by the hand of 
**some mete person.” Those laws re- 
mained in force during the whole period 
of colonial history, for nearly c » hun- 
dred and fifty years. Rhode Island, too, 
adopted the same system during her anti- 
Revolution days. For some unexplained 
reason, this right or duty was annulled 
by the newly-organized government of 
the Commonwealth 
Better now resume the wisdom 
ancestors and allow all to vote who are 
legally qualified as citizens, and no longer 
allow sickness and absence from home to 
disqualify them from exercising their elec- 
tive franchise. Once adopted, and put 
into practice in a single state, like all the 
other reforms above cited, this will pass 
from state to state, and from one country 
to another, until the whole voting world 
will adopt it as a necessary and indispen- 
sable rule of practice. The only wonder is 
that the reform has been so long delayed. 


and so remains. 


of our 





THE heart rather than the mouth must 
be fed; the soul rather than the body 
must be warmed. 





RusHING home from school, not long 
ago, a little boy shouted in glee, ** Mam- 
ma, mamma; temperance has begun!” 
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AN ILLUSTRATED LETTER. 


[SEE PLATE. | 


Dresser, N. J. 

Dear Mr. Hlale :—Is there any branch 
of the Wadsworth club which will re- 
ceive me asa member? I do all in my 
power to ‘* look up and not down”; to 
“lend a hand”; to ‘*look out and not 
in” ; and to ** look forward and not back” ; 
but circumstances are sometimes against 
me, and I’m old and little; am laid on 
the shelf pretty often—in fact, though as 
sound as a bell, 1am very dependent on 
others. Let me tell you a little about 
myself. 

I came from England too many years 
ago to remember the exact date. Our 
family is an old one; is said to have been 
founded by one Caughley, to whom we 
owe our distinguishing characteristics, if 
not everything else. He, at least, made 
us famous, if all tales be true. By the 
way, I haven’t told you, have I, that 
I’m a willow-pattern plate, six inches 
Well, I was brought to Canada, 
and in a small town, not far from the 
battle-field of Lundy’s Lane, I passed 
the best years of my life—or rather the 
most of them—for since I have known 
of Harry Wadsworth, I’ve learned that a 
long life of uselessness is not to be com- 
pared with a short one spent for others. 
You know there’s a saying, ‘*One might as 
well be out of the world as out of the 


across ? 





fashion,” which seems to apply to my 
case. You are not too young, I guess, 


to recollect that white ware was all the 
style for ever so many years, and during 
all that time I, with numbers of my col- 
ored friends, was laid away ona dusty 
top-shelf in a little shop. Do you ask if 
we were blue? Yes, indeed. 

One day, not many twelve months 
ago, two ladies, strangers in the place, 
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came in and asked the owner if he had 
any old dishes. What a time there was, 
to be sure! It ended in a lot of us being 
sold. Orders were given that we should 
be packed and sent to the hotel some 
miles away. I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, but after our arrival the straw in 
The smoke 
poured from the cellar. The ladies 
rushed to pack their trunks, and I believe 
one or two fainted. But, as far as they 
were concerned, it was all for nothing— 
Many of my 


which we were caught fire. 


for us it was a hard day. 
companions parted there, to meet no 
more. We were subjected to that which 
has brought many of all ages to an un- 
timely cold bath when over- 
heated. 

Finally, I came with one of the ladies 
to the United States, and was present 
when she first heard of Harry Wads- 
worth. <A friend who called, told her, in 
the course of conversation, of the new 
use to which her children’s log-house had 
been put. But you never heard of the 
lodge, did you? It was built for them 
as a sort of play-house, with a kitchen 
and a living-room. The furniture is all 
old-fashioned, so are the andirons, the 
dishes and the spinning wheel ; and there 


end—a 


young people have had such good times. 
But they are growing, up and now they 
hold weekly receptions, through June 
and July, every year. Each Wednesday 
of those two months, sees eight or ten 
different guests—poor women from tene- 
ments and other such places in New York 
city, who come to spend a day in what 
they suy is different from ‘fresh air” 
country—walking with unaccustomed feet 
on the soft grass, picking flowers, of 
which the little old-fashioned garden is 
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full, going for a drive with the daugh- 
ters of the house, in the afternoon, and 
then starting home, each one with a bou- 
quet in which they will surely find a cut- 
ting of geranium or other easily-rooted 
plant which can be coaxed to grow in 
fire-escapes and on window sills of their 
crowded rooms. ‘This last especially 
pleased the hearer of ail the story, for she 
has a liking for an odd-sounding verse : 

“A pitcher of mignonette 

In a tenement's highest casement— 

Queer sort of flower-pot, yet 

‘That pitcher of mignonette 

Is a garden, in Heaven set, 

To the little sick child in the basement.” 

Finally the visitor asked, ‘** Did you 
ever read ‘Ten Times One is Ten?’ 
Well, you must. I know you’ll like it. 
How different the world would be if 
each of us would do a little!” 

Now you know, Dr. Hale, how I heard 
of Harry Wadsworth. 

Strange to say, I have lived in the little 
log house almost ever since that time, and 
though my age prevents my being con- 
stantly employed, still I feel that I am 
not incapable of being useful. They tell 
me my looks would never lead any one 
to suppose me to be as old as I am; in 
fact, they say I am wonderfully preserved. 
Some of my companions on the dresser 
are really too aged to be anything but a 
care—to tell the truth, between you and 
me, one or two are quite cracked. How- 
ever, though I am nothing to speak of 
for size—they always told me I’d never 
grow big—I can carry an apple or an 
orange, or a biscuit, or a piece of bread to 
some poor person, and if it comes to that, 
I never mean to be unwilling to hold 
apple parings, orange peels, or banana 
skins, which have such a way, so I hear, 
of getting under people’s feet, and have 
caused more sprains and broken bones 
than enough. Besides, just sending this 
letter may lead others to lend a hand in 
some way to those who would be hap- 
For I mean to tell you of the 
Friends’ days, as they are called here. 


pier for it. 


Lend a Hand. 





Every one of the eight or ten invited 


guests is almost sure not to miss the train 
which leaves the city at 7 A. M., even 
though doing without breakfast, or even 
like one poor laundress, who washed till 
three o’clock in the morning, that she 
might spare that one day.  She’s the one 
who exclaimed, ‘* Lor, what a place to 
But, the lodge kettle is 


$99 


dry clothes! 
always boiling when the visitors arrive, 
and not many minutes pass before each 
is refreshed with a cup of tea, and a 
little ‘* something to eat.” I have my 
first good look at them all then. How 


pleased and surprised they are at every- 
thing. I wish you could have seen the 


delight of the old grandmothers the day 
ten of them came together. No wonder 
it seems like a glimpse of Heaven to the 
tired, over-worked mothers, the worn- 
out seamstresses, the toiling washer wo- 
men. A young consumptive gasped, 
‘¢ [’m going to breathe all I can here, for 
I scarcely can at all, in the city.” 

A poor girl, earning a living over a 
sewing machihe, murmured : 

*¢ It would be so easy to be good here.” 

One and and all echo old Aunt Abby’s 
‘¢ Praise de Lord!” 

A woman told the others one day that 
she had had such a longing to see the coun- 
try that she had walked from Houston 
street to Central Park, carrying her little 
baby and taking three older children bé- 
sides. 

Sometimes there are youngsters who 
just wont be left at home, so the old 
cradle in which my young people used to 
be rocked has been brought to the lodge. 
As many as three babies have been asleep 
in it at a time; they’re used to being 
crowded, you know, living in the way 
they do. 

Between looking around outside and 
in, and, strange to say, never uttering a 


jealous word, though seeing that others 


have so liberal a supply of this world’s 
goods, the hours pass quickly till the gar- 
dener brings two or three kinds of vege- 
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tables, which the visitors cook to suit long ears. should be able to tell so much 
themselves. Because the lady at the ‘big of what goes on. They forget that 
house” thinks it a good plan, if possible, plates, as a rule, ‘*look up and_ not 
to have her guests of congenial tastes, down”—and cannot fail to see the mo- 
even if they have never met before, one tions of the lips of the speakers near 
Wednesday we may have only Germans, them, and the expressions of their faces, 
another only French, and so on. And, just as deaf people, who only have ears 
of course, they like things cooked difler- for looks, know what is said though hear- 
ently. ing no word that is spoken. 

By twelve o’clock the vegetables are After the dishes are washed, and all 
ready, and then a hot roast is sent in have a quiet time if they choose, they are 
(the little stove isn’t big enough for ¢ha?). taken for a drive. You and I cannot 
Some of the women never saw a ten- realize the enjoyment that gives. Then a 
pound piece of beef on a dinner-table cup of tea and a piece of plain cake, per- 
before, but show their appreciation, for haps, and it is time to say good-bye— 
very little is left. And that they take always with longings for ‘*next sum- 
home, as paper bags are provided that mer” and sch thanks and blessings. 
each may have her share of what is over. ‘* When thou makest a feast, call the 
To be sure, one of them thought it wasn’t poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind; 
fair, when they had had so much given and thou shalt be blessed; for they can: 
them, and said ‘the ‘lady’ might like to not recompense thee, for thou shalt he 
have the pieces for the next day’s hash!”’ recompensed at the resurrection of the 
Other counsels prevailed, and even the just,” which is one of our Saviour’s many 
scraps of fat are eagerly divided—** which ways of saying : 
are so nice to warm cold potatoes.” They “ Look up and not down :— 


Look forward and not back :— 


have sometimes preferred carrying home 
- Look out and not in, 


the fruit that has been meant for dessert, hed Lead e tek 
that they may give it to their children. Verv truly, vour servant. 
Of course people wonder that I, not a W.P.P. 


being a little pitcher and so provided with 
7ee 


Tue only idea of the Old Charity is Tus very uneasiness, this very pain, 
bread, more bread; soup, more soup. If which we feel at the sight of woe, is God’s 
there is one beggar, one loaf. If two beg- means of arousing us to action ; it is God’s 
gars, two loaves. If ten thousand beggars, spur; it is to be used; it is not to be dead- 
ten thousand loaves. A thousand poor, ened with opiates. There is some aptness 
one soup-house ; two thousand, two soup- here in the words of a poet, who now and 
houses. And so it increases the demand, then falls into something intelligible, but 
until the revenueof an empire would be in- who for the most part successfully escapes 
adequate. Is there not a connection be- the peril: 
tween these two facts as to London, stated 


a Then welcome each rebuff, 
by the London Quarterly Review, that 


‘That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 


each year more than £9,000,000 is distribu- Each sting that bids nor stand nor sit, but go; 
ted in public and private doles ; and that Be our joy three parts pain, 
one-eighth of the population, or more than Strive and hold cheap the strain, 


half a million. are assisted by the other Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the 
throe. 


seven-eighths ? 











WHO IS THE RICHEST MAN? 





BY S. H. PALFREY. 


Wuo is the richest?) The crowd said, ** He 
Whose pleasure boats sail upon every sea, 
Whose villas rise upon mount and shore, 
Whose gardens broider wide acres o’er, 
Whose horses win at many a race, 

Who hires the best seats at every place 
Where show is seen or sweet music heard, 
Who buys of the rarest for bower and board, 
And never stays to count the cost,— 

He is the richest—he spends the most.” 


But he squandered his all on his greed and pride ; 


And he was a beggar before he died. 


Who is the richest? On ’Change they agreed, 
‘* He who grudges his daily need, 

Who earns the most and who spends the least, 
He who wastes nothing on show or feast, 
Friend or kinsman, but early and late, 

O’er desk and ledger, has toiled and sate 
From his dull youth up, till the gray hairs now 
Are growing few on his furrowed brow,— 

He should be richest, he’s paid the cost ; 

He must be richest who saves the most.” 

But to him were love and care denied ; 

And he was a beggar when he died. 


Who is the richest? Said no man, 

Ile whose house and whose fare are plain, 
Whose coat is old, and afoot who goes 

To the homes of sickness, wants, and woes, 
Who loves with his neighbor his all to share, 
And, to make it more, on himself to spare 
All that he can, nor count it lost. 

Can he be rich, who foregoes the most ; 
Though, when he was dying, too, the poor 
Swarmed with small offerings in his door? 
Watched, and tended, and prayed, and cried— 
Leaving no wealth, save of love, he died. 





Ere the third day brought its morning light, 
The three dead men rose up in the night, 
And journeyed away to the far-off land, 
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And the street where the ** many mansions’ 


Boy 's Institute. 


? stand— 


The spendthrift and miser, homeless there, 
Knocked at many a gate with many a prayer, 

But found all bolted, and stiff and stark 

Wandered away ia the haunted dark, 

With teeth that chattered for fright and cold. 

But the other saw, in letters of gold, 

His name o’er a castle portal fair,— 

Through the mists of death that hung in the air,— 
Flash like lightning ; and out there poured, 

With a burst of music, a long, long horde 

Of shining ones, that with sweet-voiced din, 
Thronged round him, and lifted and bore him in. 
Cried the widow, ‘* You made my heart sing for joy !” 
*©O, my father dear!” laughed the orphan boy, 

‘* You sheltered me ; you my famine fed ; 

You gave me a chance to earn honest bread.” 
And the prisoner shouted, ‘* You came to me; 


You brought me the truth that made me free ! 
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While the angels sang through the heavenly host, 
‘*T7e ts the richest who gives the most.” 


ee ee 


BOYS’ INSTITUTE. 


TueE Boys’ Institute of Industry, in Bos- 
ton, was incorporated in April, 1885, 
after the success of a summer and au- 
tumn school for carpentering, opened 
first in the Warren-street chapel, and 
afterwards in the rooms of the Unity 
chapel on Harrison avenue. 

In the period since the formation of 
the institute, about two hundred boys 
have received rudimentary instruction in 
carpenter’s work. This work is very 
popular with boys, the applicants are 
more numerous than can be received, 
and it is, therefore, easy to maintain good 
discipline in the work-rooms. 

The hours have been such that boys 
could come from the day schools, and 
that work in the institute did not inter- 
fere with work there. 

The visible result has been that boys 
trained in the habits of work necessary 
in such a school are more likely to be 
hired by employers. ‘¢ In nine cases out 
ten,” says the report, ‘*the boys of our 


school have been picked up by employ- 
ers, Who have, in many cases, engaged 
them because they saw the work we 
had trained them to do.” 

The directors will be glad if they can 
extend the benefits of the school to a 
class of boys willing to pass a regular ap- 
prenticeship. They would be glad to 
form a class of twelve boys to work eight 
hours a day, a part of which time should 
be given to drawing and such mathe- 
matics as are useful in mechanical indus- 
try. From such pupils they would ex- 
pect to receive an annual fee, which 
should bear a part of the cost of instruc- 
tion. 

The schools thus far kept have been 
free of charge to the pupils. For the 
rent of the building, a gentleman of 
Boston has already provided. For the 
other expenses, they respectfully ask the 
the contributions of citizens who wish to 
extend the opportunities for industrial 
education. 














































REFORMATORY 





BY D. H. 


In an article in the August number of 
this magazine, entitled, ‘* Are the Secret 
Orders Charities?” no reference 
was made to a class of secret societies or 
orders which are mostly of a reformatory 
and benevolent character. Although not 
charities in the sense of gvving to the 
needy as a cardinal principle, there are 
several large and influential bodies, with 
fraternity as the underlying principle, 
that do aid their members, although their 
main object is moral reform. Such, for 
example, are the Sons of Temperance, 
Good Templars, and Temple of Honor. 
Temperance is the cardinal idea with them, 
and the axis, so to speak, on which they 
turn; but they are charitably inclined, 
Organ- 


direct 


and do many benevolent deeds. 
ized mainly for reformatory work, they 
lend a hand in a very important sense, 
and ina way quite as helpful as though 
they rendered financial aid as a general 
rule. The Sons of Temperance is proba- 
bly the oldest organization of this charac- 
ter, although not in so flourishing a con- 
dition as in former years. It is a modern 
institution, with simple forms of initiation, 
confining its actual membership at first 
to the sex, although allowing 
women to become simply ** visiting mem- 
bers.” This order has undoubtedly ac- 
complished much for the reformation of 
the inebriate by aiding him in his efforts 
(by association and other influences) to 
Thousands have, 


male 


keep the 
through its instrumentality, been wholly 


pledge. 


reclaimed. 

The Good Templars, 
now a somewhat rival organization, 
arose some thirty years ago with a differ- 
ent class of workers, and, in fact, with 
Its membership, of 


once if not 


diflerent methods. 


AND BENEVOLENT ORDERS. 
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both sexes, is composed of younger peo- 
ple, and was established more with refer- 
ence to creating a public sentiment in 
favor of temperance than for mere re- 
form. It was intended to be more social 
and educational than reformatory, and 
has undoubtedly done much to promote 
the good cause. 

Of course, these orders dispense more 
or less charity, but when they do so it is 
exceptional perhaps; although the Sons 
of Temperance, in some of their divisions, 
have adopted the system of paying stipu- 
lated pecuniary benefits, which has a 
tendency to make the memberships more 
permanent and less fluctuating than in 
former years. 


The Temple of Honor is another 
secret temperance organization which 


reform inebriates. It 
is composed of men _ exclusively, al- 
though it has an adjunct, or annex for 
women called the Social Temple. The 
forms of initiation, 


has done much to 


former has elaborate 
with several ritualistic degrees atiached, 
and some time is taken up at the meet- 
ings working them; but they all contain 
good moral instruction, and are pointed 


with reform teachings. Faith, Hope 
and Charity is their motto, and _ they 
enforce these principles in all their 


Mutual aid and_ brotherly 
and _ character- 


lodge work. 
kindness are inculcated, 
ize to a good extent their 
with one another. 

Recently a beneficial or relief system 
has been adopted, which shows very good 
results, and has given its membership 
It is, undoubtedly, 


intercourse 


greater permanency. 
doing its share of charitable and reforma- 
tory work. 

These are the principal orders of a re- 
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formatory or gwast benevolent character 
now extant. There is still another class, 
however, with social or industrial aims and 
objects. The most prominent of these is 
the Knights of Labor, which, with the 
exception of its fraternal aspects, has 
little of the benevolent feature, and is de- 
signed mainly to promote industrial in- 
terests. They claim to have, for their 
principal object, the improvement: of the 
condition of the laboring classes, and, if 
rightly managed and kept out of the 
hands of demagogues and __ politicians, 
may in some measure accomplish that 
result. The more recent action, however, 
of some of the assemblies of that associa- 
tion in the southwestern section of our 
country, and perhaps at some other points, 
rather casts doubt upon the wisdom of 
their councils, and, as a consequence, on 
the real utility of the organization. That 
workingmen might be benefited by asso- 
ciation, is a self-evident fact. 

This article would hardly be complete, 
however, without reference to that ex- 


Story of the Boys’ Atd Club. 
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tensive organization which grew out of 
the patriotic impulses of the times, and 
which has become one of the most popu- 
lar and efficient of them all—viz., the 
Grand Army of the Republic. This or- 
ganization is a secret order, and has pass- 
words and signs, like the others ; but it is 
not only patriotic in its aims, but it has a 
relief fund for the benefit of its members. 
It is composed of the soldiers of the late 
civil war, who were honorably discharged, 
and is founded upon that noblest of pur- 
poses, mutual aid. It has been kept free 
from political influence or manipulation 
thus far, and has been instrumental in do- 
ing much good to the poor soldier who is 
stricken with poverty and needs sympa- 
thy and aid. It is essentially a lend a 
hand organization, and not only inculcates 
loyalty and fraternity, but holds up and 
exercises that noblest of all virtues, charity, 
in accordance with the motto engraven on 
its shield and flaunted on its banners— 
Fraternity, Loyalty and Charity. 





STORY OF THE BOYS’ AID CLUB. 


II. 


THERE was a surprising change in 
Morgan Callahan’s looks, on his next 
visit. It was not merely that an old suit 
that fitted him had been furnished, and 
that he had socks on his feet, and tolera- 
ble shoes, and, moreover, had zew suits 
—Sunday and the working clothes in 
prospect. That, to be sure, had given 
him a certain respect for himself. Hope 
had slowly been working itself into his 
mind, and had roused it up, so that it 
gave his eyes a new expression, and they 
were observed to be really beautiful. No 
hanging chin now, nor cringing shoul- 
ders; but Morgan had no idea of any 
manners as yet—nothing was to be ex- 


pected of civil greeting, or any reply to 
it, even in a boyish fashion. It was evi- 
dent now that he felt himself a boy and 
not a cur, not a mere animal. A boy 
that had people interested in him; a boy 
that had a future before him ; a good sort of 
boy, as boys go. He was honest; yes, 
indeed! Of that he cou/d boast. 

And now the B. A. C. boys thought 
it was time that cleanliness should be 
among his ambitions. F. P., a peculiar- 
ly neat, gentle boy, was deputed to give 
him a lesson in washing himself. His 
snarly mop of hair had been cut close, 
revealing a good forehead, and his ears 
had become visible. A merry time the 
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boys had with their pet perched on a 
cricket and stooping over the wash bowl, 
while Freddie was scrubbing face, neck 
and ears with soap, that intruded now 
and then into eyes and mouth. Then 
the nail-brush came into play. Mor- 
gan’s shouts of mirth at the cleaning of 
his nails met with a hearty echo from 
‘* Now, that is a beautiful 
” said his lady friend. 


spectators. 
little hand, Morgan, 
‘¢It is a good servant, and you ought to 
take good care of it.” Morgan looked at 
it, turning it over and back, as if he had 
just discovered that it was nota paw. On 
the next visit the B. A. C. were quick to 
observe that one of Morgan’s ears was 
excoriated—had bled—as if from the se- 
verity of his dealing with it after their in- 
structions. 

There were forty-two boys—including 
the one provided for by the B. A. C.— 
preparing to go out west with Mr. Barry, 
from the Children’s Mission. In those 
days they readily found good homes, where 
labor was scarce and land cheap. Rain 
or shine, Morgan scarcely ever omitted 
the long walk to Cambridge, on the Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays of the three or 
He would never take 





four weeks’ delay. 
any of his comfortable new clothing to 
his attic in Joy street. But he liked to 
dress himself in one of his new suits, and 
play with the boys out in a field belong- 
ing to Dr. Newell, opposite his friends’ 
window. He perched on the fence at 
first, as spectator, but they always in- 
vited him to join them. Once he sud- 
denly left the game of bat and ball, and 
when he came in to change his garb and 
go home he was observed to be in tears. 
‘* Have not the boys been kind to you?” 
inquired their teacher, anxiously. ‘** They 
had; oh, yes.” She put her arm round 
him, and after a while he told her what 
the trouble was. He was afraid, because 
it would be dark before he could get 


home. Afraid? Oh, not of the dark, 


but of his enemies, the street boys in 
Boston. 


They dared not attack him in 


Lend a Hand. 





the day-time, but, in the evening, his 
friends the police—who allowed him, as an 
honest boy, to go where they were kept 
out—would not see who they were, 
They had borrowed his ball, and _pre- 


tended to lose it. 
up his little swill cart. 
relieved by the gift of a dime for the 
omnibus ; he would have plenty of time 


They had even broken 
His mind was 


and the luxury of a ride besides. 

Her sympathy on this occasion had a 
marvelous effect in loosening Morgan’s 
tongue. He would lean on the back of 
her chair while she was sewing upon his 
shirts, and talk by the hour, and it was 
very interesting to hear his unworldly 
ideas and the adventures in his short life. 
His father had owned a foundry near 
Halifax, and he remembered his moth- 
er’s giving away his worn clothes to poor 
children. 
of a common, vast and unexplored, there 


Near the foundry on the edge 


was a gentleman’s estate, with high fences 
spiked on the top. 
mate sometimes came to ride on_ his 
father’s great Newfoundland dog ; a very 


From this a_play- 


queer and roguish boy, and a very strange 
story he told about him, that a Halifax 
woman, that happened to be in the house 
that day as seamstress, confirmed. On 
the common, three miles out from Halifax, 
there were three ‘ gallusses” (gibbets), 
and one morning a great crowd came to 
see three men hung thereon. Three coffins 
were beneath, and at night another crowd 
was there, and a minister with them to 
make a prayer before the men were taken 
down to be coffined and buried. In the 
solemn stillness the boy suddenly leaped 
out of one of the coffins with a screech, 
which produced a panic so that the peo- 
ple trod upon each other, and some fell 
down. . 

The seamstress explained that the crim- 
inals were pirates whom a storm had 
driven upon the coast. They expressed 
no more compunction for having made 
all on board a merchant vessel they had 
taken ‘*walk the plank,” than was felt by 
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the crowd at the sight of their own judi- 
cial murder as penalty. But even their 
hard hearts were touched with regret for 
the useless killing of a little boy who beg- 
ged hard for his life. 

Sad were Morgan’s reminiscences of 
the life of the ruined family removed to 
Boston. The brothers and sisters scat- 
tered so that he had never again seen any 
but one sister younger than himself. The 
mother in her coffin with a dead baby at 
her side. The father sinking into con- 
sumption for want of sufficient nourish- 
ment. the doctor said, and sending the 
little fellow to a man in East Cambridge 
who had not paid him for his work; the 
man acknowledged a debt of ten dollars, 
and would pay if the man came himself 
to receive it; his father fainting in the 
omnibus, and carried into an apothecary’s 
shop; indignant persons going for the 
The lit- 
tle sister put into some distant family, 
where he seldom could see her. Alone, 
alone, till the kind B. A. C. boys became his 
The aunt, to be sure, he could 


money—but too late! too late! 


brothers. 
cling to asa plant may cling to a dead 
stump. In a certain way she was a prop : 
she had, at least, prevented her cruel 
husband from seizing his precious half- 
dime, as it was displayed for her admi- 
ration after his delightful omnibus ride 
home. She threatened to leave him, if 
he robbed her dead brother’s boy. — It 
seemed hardly credible when Morgan 
said he had placed the coveted five-cent 
piece on the top of a window frame of 
the next story lower than his attic, lest 
he should be robbed of it in the night, and 
had poked it off in the morning, and saw 
where it fell, and he spent it for a 
loaf for his aunt, his poor substitute for a 
mother. The teacher went to see the 
house, and inquire about the boy’s char- 
acter there. The colored woman she 
talked with,”spoke very well of the little 
fellow, and said it would be no use to 
give him anything that could be turned 
into liquor. Even a decent jacket had 


been taken from him. 


Story of the Boys’ Aid Club. 
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In one of his walks to Cambridge, 
when it was cold and sloshy; Morgan 
arrived in such agony, from chilblains, 
his friend had put his feet into warm 
water, and plaistered the scarlet toes with 
diachylon. During this operation she 
discovered an excoriated bruise on the 
slim leg, and asked how he got so badly 
hurt. He looked down at it with indif- 
ference, and could net remember, only he 
guessed 4e had done it, for ke was al- 
ways kicking out at him if he went nigh 
to him. There was a patch basted un- 
der a big hole at the knee, and Morgan 
was proud of having done it himself 


with white cotton and a darning needle, 


and, when he was asked what his one 
relative ever did for him, he could re- 
member but two things: she had washed 
his one shirt ; she had now and then boiled 
his rice. 
another boy would- eat candy. 


He usually chewed it dry. as 
Did his 
aunt give him anything to put over him 
at night? Nothing: 
chairs, as less hard than the floor. 

The brightest thing in Morgan’s mem- 
ory of Boston, was-his going out to Fresh 


He slept on two 


Pond, with a market-man, to dig dande- 
lions. He had never forgotten the field 
flowers he saw there, though he had not 
dared to touch one of them for fear of be- 
ing poisoned.” As he was walking back 
to Boston, a woman ran. out of a door, 
as he was passing -a house, to give him a 
cap, and a piece of plum-pudding or 
cake. This was the most surprising and 
romantic incident in his history before 
he met with Mr. Barry, the friend of 
poor boys. 

To cut a long story short, the Saturday 
came when the forty-two young travelers 
were to meet-friends of the mission in 
the old Hollis-street church, and there to 
pass the time till they entered their train, 
with Mr. E. M. P. Wells, by invitation. 
Morgan came out to breakfast that morn- 
ing, but he'could not eat; his excitement 
took away all‘appetite. His clothes were 
tightly packed to. make room for the part- 
ing gifts from the boys, who well knew 
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what chattels would be most acceptable. 
Two of them, together, had bought a 
pictorial Bible. A Robinson Crusoe came 
from W. L., bound in red. 

Morgan’s old garments were precious 
in his view, and were neatly packed 
and directed to go by express to a poor 
boy, who, on coldest nights, had allowed 
him to share his bed. 

Having to sit for his tin type for B. A.C. 
and his aunt, and to satisfy his tardy ap- 
petite at a restaurant, it was late when 
a well-dressed and almost handsome little 
boy, followed by Miss C. and the teacher, 
came up the aisle, tugging along a car- 
pet bag almost as big as himself. Kind 
Mr. Green stepped out of a pew to assist 
him. The lad fought the good man as if 
he had been a foot-pad, to the infinite 
glee of all lookers on. The air with 
which the property was safely put in the 
farthest corner of the very foremost of 
the pews, convulsed Miss C. and _ her 
companion. When the addresses and 
the service of singing and prayer were 
over, and visitors were leaving, Miss C. 
and the teacher took their leave of Mor- 
gan, and confided him to the care of a 
large, pleasant-faced boy, who happened 
to sit next to him. 

Soon a letter came from a farmer who 
had taken Morgan, and who had a large 
farm in Fillmore, six miles from Hills- 
boro. The little Boston boy was much 
liked in the family, and was contented. 

About six weeks after, Mr. Barry was 
at Hillsboro on another visit, with a sec- 
ond convoy. A fat, bright-eyed boy ran 
up to him, offering both hands, with 
‘* How d’ye do, dear Mr. Barry? Why, 
vou don’t know me!” And no wonder. 
But it proved to be Morgan, who begged 
him to go round a corner to see his team. 
He had driven two horses into town with 
a load of vegetables to sell. 

The next news amazed the class. Mor- 
gan not only drove horses, and _ rode 
them—which no one of the B. A. C had 
yet aspired to do, perhaps; he owned a 
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horse and a pig, which he was fattening 


to sell or exchange for a saddle. And 
the master wrote that he would trust 
Morgan with money uncounted. And he 
he was giving him wages, as boys were ata 
premium, and neighbors beckoning them 
away for the summer work. The club got 
no letters from the boy himself for two 
or three years, during which they heard 
he was librarian of the Sunday-school, and 
was employed in the store on the premi- 
ses, and was trusted with driving cattle to 
buyers at a distance, and receiving the 
cash. It seemed a little odd that each 
winter he wrote for warm things, but 
they always sent what he asked for, till a 
letter from the farmer advised them not 
to encourage his heedlessness of his own 
interest. Morgan gave away all he got. 

On this hint a letter was written to tell 
Morgan that no more help would be 
given him, as the club had those on their 
hands who needed assistance more than 
he did. There were boys of his age who 
helped mothers and sisters with their 
earnings, and certainly he must be able 
to provide for himself alone. 

He was so affronted that the club never 
got a word from him afterwards. Little 
was known of him in any way, the last 
rumor being of three hundred dollars 
paid to him in war time, as a substitute, 
having been wasted in giving gold watches 
and chains to two of his brothers he had 
discovered in clerkships in Washington. 

Meanwhile, the Boys’ Aid club had 
grown, collectively and _ individually. 
Under successive presidents, secretaries, 
and treasurers, seven or eight more had 
been sent out to distant places, before the 
war made Massachusetts less able to part 
with her young blood. The number of 
members rose to thirty-three ; some of them 
Sunday-school scholars, some not. No 
exact record of their charities has ever 
been kept; but some of their doings 
would be interesting and suggestive, per- 
haps, to similar societies, and may find 
admittance into a future number. 




















THE world does not easily outgrow 
that impression of primitive times, that it 
is really better to have each man raise 
the particular potatoes, corn and meat 
with which he himself is to be fed. On 
the one hand, the millionaire, who goes 
back from his successful manufacturing 
to the worn-out old farm where his 
father blistered his hands in laying ‘* stun 
walls,” and makes there a marvel of lux- 
ury and beauty, pleases himself, as he 
cuts his Black Hamburg grapes, with the 
thought that he has raised them himself 
and has not bought them in the fruit mar- 
ket. On the other hand, the doctrinaires, 
finding that they have on their hands a 
hoard of shiftless people who have failed 
in everything else, probably from their 
own drunkenness or that of their parents, 
cannot resist the fascinating temptation 
of trying to make farmers of them. 

Indeed, it does seem, to one who is not 
an expert, a fascinating speculation. 
** See, I put in the gronnd in May one yel- 
low grain of Indian corn. It comes up 
very soon. I have to hoe round it two 
or three times in the summer, and in the 
beginning of September I have ten thou- 
sand grains, just as good, which have 
grown from it. There is nothing in Wall 
street equal to it.” 

Really, it does seem as if the poor 
shirks, who are hanging round the cities 
and can get no ** places” because they are 
fit for none, might be entrusted with this 
primeval and simplest business of all. 

The solid truth, on the other hand, as 
every one except the dilettante knows, is 
that agriculture is a carefully developed 
science. It does not need one man to 
produce the food for one man, nor is 
there anything like this drain on the 
working force of the world. In our 
times, the well-organized work of three 
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men will lay down in Liverpool all the 
flour which a thousand men will consume 
in that year. If, therefore, drunkards 
or the victims of drunkards, or other shift- 
less people, go out upon any waste com- 
mon in England, and try that experiment 
of planting the grains of wheat in hope of 
the autumnal increase, they do it in com- 
petition with a well-arranged system of 
highly-organized industry. 

The philanthropists, however, have 
not quailed before the problem thus pre- 
sented to them. We have just now a re- 
view of the success and failure of the ag- 
ricultural colonies of Holland, where the 
government has lent itself to the benevo- 
lent eflorts of organization, founded on 
such hopes as we have described. 

‘* On the restoration of European peace, 
after the downfall of the First Napoleon, 
various reactionary influences occasioned 
severe depression and extensive poverty 
in many parts of the continent, as also in 
Great Britain. In Holland, great misery 
prevailed among the poorer classes, a 
large proportion of whom found it im- 
possible to obtain adequate employment. 
This state of affairs occasioned great 
embarrassment to the government and 
exercised the minds of the benevolent. 
One man in particular, a most able, 
practical statesman, General van den 
Bosch, resolutely grappled with the diffi- 
culty. He not only projected a whole- 
sale deportation of the poorest and un- 
employed classes to the wild heath-lands 
of East Holland, but by his position and 
the weight of his character he at once se- 
cured sufficient auxiliary influences, both 
from the authorities and the public, to 
commence the experiment. A ‘Society 
of Beneficence’ was formed, which is 
still in existence (* Maatschappij van 
Weldadigheid’). During the first year 











of its existence, 20,000 members joined its 
ranks, each contributing a minimum 
subscription of about 4s. 6d. Thus funds 
were provided sufficient for a vigorous 
commencement: of the scheme. As a 
nucleus of operations, a farm named 
Westerbeek, on the borders of the wild 
heath-lands near Steenwyk, was pur- 
chased, and the energetic General van den 
Bosch personally took up his residence 
in the neat house which still meets the 
eye of the visitor to that spot. The 
general was one of Holland’s noblest sons. 
He it was who, at a somewhat later 
period, revolutionized the relations be- 
tween Holland and her East Indian 
possessions, and converted Java, in par- 
ticular. 
appanage into a mine of vast wealth to 
the Dutch for at least many years to 
come. The stream of golden profits from 
that colony has subsequently, like many 
other former floods of prosperity else- 
where, greatly diminished ; but the name 
of General van den Bosch is imperishably 
prominent in connection, both with the 
Dutch Indies and the home colonies of 
the heath-lands in the three provinces of 
Drenthe, Overyssel, and Friesland, in 
each of which, eventually, large tracts of 
previously-uncultivated land were succes- 
sively acquired for the objects of the Society 
of Beneficence. For the details of the 
early and former history of the experiment, 


from a comparatively useless 


A 


the reader must be referred to the annual 
reports of the society (published at 
Amsterdam and Zwolle), and to various 
books, especially in the Dutch language.”’ 

General Van den Bosch’s plans, how- 
ever, did not succeed. The government 
made a condition of its help, that, besides 
what we might call the respectable poor, 
they might consign to him such vagrants 
as they wanted to put out of the way. 
This was too heavy a burden for the Be- 
neficence society to carry. In 1859 it 
wholly broke down in the attempt, and a 
new organization was begun, which has 
been in operation to the present time. 
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An English gentleman gives to the Lon- 
don 77%mes the following account of the 
colonies as reorganized : 

‘¢ The government authoritatively inter- 
posed, and made an arrangement by which 
it entirely and permanently relieved the 
society of its burden of the beggar class 


and others of the residuum. 
ernment also paid off the debts of the 
society, and left its members free to appro- 
priate, henceforth, their estates at the 
three + oords’ near Steenwyk to a decent 
class of people, amenable to easy control 
and suited for independent industry and 
self-support, with such partial preliminary 
assistance as the society was prepared to 
furnish. 
since been styled the free colonies, and 


The goy- 


These three * oords’ have ever 


their subsequent course has been one of 
quietude and a gradual development of a 
successful deliverance of numbers from 
indigence, though on a limited scale. 

‘** In consideration of the pecuniary help 
of the government at the crisis of 1859. 
the remaining and distant colonies of 
Veenhuizen and Ommerschaus were 
handed over to the state authorities, to be 
thenceforth known as the penal colonies, 
and constitute. down to the present time, 
a sort of agricultural prison, to which the 
beggars and others of the residuum have 
continued to be sent. and where they are 
placed under, at any rate, a stronger 
measure of coercion and control, as being 
under legal detention, than they could 
have experienced in either of the + oords’ 
among more respectable neighbors. But 
the success of these two penal colonies 
has not been very decided. Even now 
there is hardly sufficient classification 
there, for not only are inveterate beg- 
gars and drunkards sent there as a punish- 
ment for terms of one year, and, on re- 
conviction, of two years’ duration, but 
also a certain class of paupers may be con- 
signed to these establishments by their local 
authorities, not as penal subjects, but 
simply as being destitute and needing 
support by the state for definite periods. 
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The effect of this mixture of classes is 
materially to impair the discipline and 
impede due control. Matters are much 
less confused than before the separation in 
1859, but still it can by no means be 
claimed that, even now, the penal or 
beggar colonies are answering the expec- 
tations once cherished respecting them. 
The condition of their inmates is, both by 
popular report and by the admission of 
the chief authorities, far too comfortable 
for suchaclass. ‘hey are better fed, bet- 
ter lodged, and generally better provided 
for, than when left to themselves in their 
respective localities. At Ommerschaus, 
for example, they are surrounded by pleas- 
ant fields. woodlands, gardens and waters ; 
they have an abundance of sunshine and 
wide spaces for exercise ; they work either 
in the healthy, open air or in roomy, 
cheerful workshops; they have good 
meals several times daily of soup, vege- 
tables, meat, coffee, etc. ; they have inter- 
vals for conversation, and at night they 
sleep in hammocks arranged in double 
rows along spacious chambers, where 
they can either sleep soundly or beguile the 
hours by narrations of reminiscences and 
strange experiences, which, it may be con- 
fidently presumed, are by no means of a 
uniformly edifying nature. All the in- 
mates of the Ommerschaus establishment 
are men, of whom there are usually about 
1,000. At Veenhuizen there are on the 
average 1,500 persons, about one-fourth 
of whom are women. This colony con- 
sists of three separate establishments, at 
some distance from each other—two for 
men and one for women. The area of 
Veenhuizen is about 3,000 acres, and that 
of Ommerschaus 1,500 acres. The chief 
reserve of authority in these penal colonies 
consists in the use of the dark cells for 
recalcitrant subjects. They are Iccked 
up in these, and with low diet for about a 
week when necessary. But, in spite of 
this form of discipline, the general course 
of life at these beggar colonies is so far 
attractive to those subjected to it that, 
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according to an official communication 
courteously furnished by the Minister of 
Justice at the Hague, M. Du Tour van 
Bellinehave, to the Howard Association, 
dated July 22, 1886, ‘ out of 2,749 persons, 
recently admitted into the penal colonies, 
at present only 540 are there for the first 
time, while all the others are recidivists, 
among whom many are received for the 
seventh, eighth, and more times; one 
even for the twenty-third time.? When 
it is remembered that the reconvictions to 
these establishments are for periods of 
two years each, it is obvious that the 
above frequent visitors to their old quarters 
have been neither deterred nor reformed 
by their colonial experiences. 

The result of these penal colonies may be 
said to be, that the cities of Holland have 
been relieved from a very hard class of 
tramps, whom it is difficult to provide for. 

‘+ Returning to the free colonies of the 
three *oords’ near Steenwyk, it may be 
further mentioned that they occupy an 
area of about 5,000 acres, and have at 
present, and usually, a population of 1,800 
These * oords’ consist of 1,500 
allotments of 


persons. 
acres of small farms or 
between six and seven acres each, divided 
among 220 families or households; also 
1.250 acres divided into six large model 
or educational farms of about 208 acres 
each, worked by the society for the gen- 
eral interest, and as an example to neigh- 
boring cultivators and to the colonists 
themselves ; 1,250 acres of woodland, etc., 
and 1,000 acres of open spaces, consist- 
ing of turf land, canals and roads. 

*¢ Oflate years, in these colonies, as also 
in many other parts of Holland, great 
attention has been given to forestry and 
wood-cultivation. In the ‘ oords’ alone, 
23,000 oak trees have been planted along 
the road sides, in addition to large num- 
bers of pine and other trees. Conse- 
quently these once barren, open heath- 
lands are now covered with herbage and 
plantations, and almost every road and 
path is a beautiful avenue. The chief in- 











dustries carried on at the ‘oords’ are 
farming and cattle-raising, dairy work, 
weaving, carpentry, basket-making, the 
making of coffee sacks, and the cult- 
ure of vegetables, fruit and flowers. 
A factory has been established for preserv- 
ing and canning fruit and vegetables for ex- 
portation. About fifty girls from the vari- 
ous families of the colony have been em- 
ployed this season in the work of this 
factory. A large quantity of butter is 
made, and almost exclusively for Jewisii 
use. As the Jews are somewhat particu- 
lar respecting the mode of preparing their 
food, it has been stipulated that one of 
their own persuasion shall be employed 
to superintend this department. Every 
keg of butter must be approved and sealed 
by him before it can be accepted by the 


purchasers. It is a noteworthy circum- 
stance that scarcely any Jews come 
to the ‘oords.’ As a people, they can 


generally obtain an easier and a better 
livelihood than by agriculture. Neither 
are they committed in any number to the 
penal colonies. The Director at Ommer- 
schaus remarked that there is only one 
Jew there now. Being asked the reason, 
he replied, ‘It is the drink that brings 
most of the people here; both the beg- 
gars and the drunkards. But the Jews 
are a temperate people. Therefore they 
rarely come here.’ The population of 
the three ‘oords’ is divided into two 
classes—the laborers, or wage-receiving 
colonists, who form the larger portion of 
the settlers, and the farmers or allotees 
of the seven-acre plots. All must enter 
the class of laborers on their first arrival, 
and until their characters and qualifica- 
tions are tested. Each of these comers 
is furnished with food, lodging, clothing, 
and about £9 in cash per annum; also 


free medical attendance. After a time 


the abler colonists have the option of a 
farm allotment (for which from £3 to £6 
a year must be paid as a rent), and the 
grant of a cow, valued at £10, to be paid 
for in 


installments. A supply of rye, 
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potatoes, hay and turf is also furnished. 
In certain instances small loans of about 
£5 are advanced to the colonists. But in 
all these modes of help, the principle of 
encouraging a spirit of effort and of inde- 
pendence is primarily kept in view. The 
colonists of each class are expected to 
render themselves entirely self-supporting, 
and even a source of profit to the society, 
at as early a period as possible. After 
they have paid off their loans, in cash and 
in kind, they may remain indefinitely as 
free tenants. Many stay till death, when 
their allotments revert to the society, and 
are placed at the disposal of its several 
local constituents in proportion to the 
measure of their contributions. The 
annual arrivals and departures of colo- 
nists average fifty persons, or about seven 
families. The government supports five 
elementary schools at the ‘ oords,’ and 
the instruction is wholly secular; but 
the society provides a Protestant and a 
Catholic chaplain, who regularly visit and 
minister to their respective flocks. A 
resident medical man has to visit each 
colonist twice a week. The boys and 
girls are taught handicrafts and habits of 
helpfulness. The former easily obtain 
situations as mechanics, grooms, sailors, 
soldiers, farm laborers, and so forth; 
the girls make useful domestic servants 
and nurse-maids. About 100 orphan chil- 
dren are boarded out among the cottagers. 
These are sent from the municipal charities 
of Rotterdam and other 
£10 10s. per annum is paid with each 
child. The results of this boarding-out 
are very satisfactory to all parties con- 


large cities. 


cerned. 


The free colonies, or * oords,’ are now 
nearly self-supporting. 
are about £14,000 per annum. 
ceipts during the current year are about 
as follows: £1,000 pounds income from 
subscriptions ; £920 from rent of tenants; 
£3,400 from profits of manufactures; 
£1,050 payment for the boarded-out 
children; about £7,500 will have been 


Their expenses 
The re- 
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red. [| derived from sales of cattle, horses, pigs, ooo from an anonymous giver), and by 
out ff and general farm and garden produce, the industry of the colonists, some thou- 
it in _ together with forest timber and bark for sands of acres of wild land have been con- 
‘of [F tanning purposes. All the colonists verted into a garden, and an average of 
ide- must now be selected from persons pos- nearly 2,000 persons rendered nearly self- 
(he ff sessing some aptitude for agriculture, supporting.” 

to handicrafts, or gardening. No incom- The American reader who hears that 
ng, [  petent person need apply. No disorderly two thousand honest people have been 
ty, person is allowed to remain. Thus, good enabled to earntheir living by agricult- 
iter behavior and general easy working are ure, by the coddling and care of a benev- 
ind —} — secured. But all this involves a wide de- olent government, is apt to think of the 
as parture from the original aims and hopes four hundred thousand honest people who 
en of the founders. They expected to find land in America every year, and go off 
nd in their scheme a sort of panacea for and earn their living without anybody’s 
ral _ Dutch pauperism. No such result has coddling or anybody’s care. But, if the 
he followed ; but by long perseverance, by Dutch government likes to keep these two 
he government grants, by private donations thousand people, the American people 
lo- (one of which amounted to nearly £10,- will not interpose any objection. 

en : 

ve a 

nd 

ut 

a Has the plan ever been tried of sending ‘‘ T1np there are two schools of thought 
1d children from the Marcella Street Home with regard to this matter of education. 
A to the public schools? This question sug- One says, with John Stuart Mill, to make 
h gests itself on reading an account of the a “ene good ‘chow-cnes. do not go to 
d Nottingham Union School, inthe London work and teach him shoe-making, but 





of Charity Organization Review for Octo- make him an intelligent man, and he will 
ber. The contact with ordinary children be an intelligent shoe-maker. The other 


n ff 
, helps the inmates to grow out of the nar- says with Froude, that we give a man 
: rowness of institution life, and this has marbles for bread when we uselessly edu- 
5 been the experience also in several private cate him. One says, give mental train- 
homes in Boston. It is the wise policy ing; the other says, give practical train- 

| of the Directors to place children from ing that will be of practical help in life 
; Marcella Street in private families as and keep people out of the poor-houses. 
, quickly as possible, but a large residue Industrial education will give both. It is 
remains. The children are paupers and no mere catchword to say, ‘ Brain build- 
neglected children, not criminals, and al- ing by hand.’ It is the clinching process 


though a small proportion are probably when lessons learned in books are put to 
vicious, for the majority it would seem vital use; and, from an educational stand- 
that the best plan would be to make their point, the importance of practical illus- 
life as much like that of ordinary children tration and experiment cannot be exag- 
as possible. Can any one tell us the ob- gerated.” 

jections to this course ? 





——__.—_ -+@.- 


ke Mr. Hale's new story, **WMR. TANGIER’S VACATIONS,” will begin 


in the December number, to continue eight numbers. 




















Woman’s Work 


in Philanthropy. 





THE INDEPENDENCE OF WOMEN. 


BY E. 


As life draws past the middle point, or 
‘*mezzo camin,” either women or men 
are glad to know what place is reserved 
to them as a summer home, or winter 
vacation residence. Where can you go, 
as a boy in college goes to his father’s 
house? Where shall be your address, 
known of all the world?) Where can you 
find a retreat for two or three weeks if 
you want to restore yourself from the 
work or the amusement of regular life? 

In many of the German states, these 
questions are answered for women by the 
institution of what they call ‘*.S7fts,” 
which in English have been called by the 
rather poor name of Canonries. You ob- 
tain your entrance into a stift in different 
ways. Thus, you may enter your name 
as a member the day you are confirmed 
by the church. You may then pay, once 
a month or once a quarter, a regular sti- 
pend for the support of the stift. You 
will continue to pay this assessment with- 
out immediate advantage, perhaps, till 
you are forty or fifty ; but when the limit 
comes, established by the rules of the in- 
stitution, you begin to reap the benefits. 
Thus, if you are ill, you may go to the 
stift and you will be nursed until you are 
well, as you would be in your own home, 
or in your mother’s house. Indeed, the 
stift is your home, or is the house of your 
adopted mother. You and others have 
maintained the stift for this special pur- 
pose, that it shall receive those of your 
number who shall need a home after they 
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have passed the limit of age prescribed in 
its constitution. Here is no matter of 
alms-giving. You have paid in advance 
for the care or accommodations you re- 
ceive. 

But you need not break your leg, or 
have a typhoid fever, or suffer a nervous 
prostration, to entitle yourself to be an 
inmate in one of the homes of the stift. 
The stift is prepared to receive a certain 
number of ladies, for a fixed number of 
weeks in every year, simply because they 
want to come. It has its houses conven- 
iently furnished with a matron and serv- 
ants. All the members of the stift can- 
not live there at once, and the rules vary 
as to the time when they may have the 
privilege of a home there. But while 
you are there you have the comforts of a 
home, as, if you were ill, you would have 
the comforts of a hospital which you had 
paid for in advance. 

Some stifts have been endowed by peo- 
ple who wished to establish homes for 
ladies of their own blood, or of their own 
rank in society. Into these, ladies are 
admitted at whatever age, and, once ad- 
mitted, may reside there constantly. Such 
are the two stifts in Prague, of which we 
will copy below an account from an old 
number of Frazer’s Magazine. 

We call attention to these interesting 
sisterhoods, because it seems quite practi- 
cable to establish something on the céop- 
erative plan in this country. There is 
many a ladies’ society connected with our 
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churches, which could readily enroll a 
suficient number of ladies to form such 
acommon home for rest, or the care of 
sickness for the older members of their 
body. It requires but a little calculation, 
based on the experiences and statistics of 
health and sickness, to know how large 
the annual contribution from each mem- 
ber should be; how much should be the 
annual charge of the home or homes 
maintained, and at how early an age the 
members might take advantage of it. 





THE TWO STIFTS (CANONRIES) OF 
PRAGUE. 
“Who is that voung lady who wears 
anorder on her bosom, and a broad black 
I once 
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and gold band across her body? 
isked of «a Bohemian friend in the ball- 
‘oom of the palace in Prague, the official 
residence of Oberst burg-graf, chief po- 
litical personage of the kingdom of Bo- 
hemia. 

* She is a stifts-dame.” he replied. 

“A what?” I exclaimed. 

‘*Perhaps you have never heard the 
term Chanoinesse?” he rejoined. ** It is 
the French for stifts-dame, which is here 
used to designate a lady of noble birth 
who is a member of a historical associa- 
tion, called a ‘ stift.’ giving her the com- 
forts of a home and a very advantageous 
social position. In fact, a stifts-dame can 
move about in society as if she were a 
married woman, and without the incum- 
brance of a, perhaps, tyrannical, jealous 
husband.” 

** Capital!” I exclaimed ; ** what fun 
for her” —for this conversation took place 
more than thirty years ago, and the word 
“jolly” was not then, as now, in vogue 
for every emphatic expression of admira- 
tion. ‘+I am glad,” I added, ** that the 
first Chanoinesse I behold, at least with 
consciousness, should be so_ favorable 
a specimen of the species; so young, 
pretty, and merry-looking. It has puz- 
zled me for some time to observe that she 
not only moves about herself without a 
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chaperon, but that other young ladies, 
when not dancing, come to her as if she 
were acting the part of mamma to them.” 

‘*And so it is,” my friend further ex- 
plained ; ‘* in virtue of her rank of * stifts- 
dame,’ she not only has, as I have said, 
the position of a married woman, and is 
addressed as ‘ Frau,’ instead of * Fraulein,’ 
but she has, moreover, the specific rank 
of the wife of an imperial chamberlain, 
or of a colonel in the army. And on 
great occasions, such, for instance, as the 
coronation of our kings, the ladies of both 
the institutions in our ancient city—for 
there are two—have particular places and 
functions assigned them.” 

My interest in ‘* stifts-damen’ 
thus awakened, I determined to obtain 
further knowledge of the institutions in 
Prague, the pith of which I now com- 
municate to my readers. 

The older of the two institutions is in 
the, so-called, new town of Prague, and is 
designated ** Die Friewelt a delige Dam- 
en-Stift zu den heiligen Engeln ’—the 
English of which is, ** The free noble in- 
stitute of Lay Canonesses to the Holy 
Angels.” It owes its birth to a certain 
Countess Von Bedarides, born von Goltz. 
who, in the year 1701, by a donation of 
fifty thousand florins, and the promise of 
a like sum on the death of herself and 
husband, obtained the sanction of the 
Emperor Leopold to found an_ institution 
for poor young ladies of noble birth. 

Concerning the conditions of election 
of canonesses to this institution dedicat- 
ed to the Holy Angels: It was ordained, 
firstly, that ladies, to be eligible, must be 
of founders’ kin, or—failing a sufficiency 
of these—of ** good Bohemian nobility ” 
(at first four knightly ancestors on both 
sides were sufficient, but now the sixteen 
quarterings of pure nobility are demand- 
ed) ; secondly, that they must be unmar- 
ried and free from any engagement to 
marry; thirdly, ‘* good Catholics”; 
fourthly, free from all personal deformi- 
ties, neither one-eyed, lame, nor epi- 
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leptic, and that they must be ‘* inwardly 
of good complexion”; fifthly, of good 
character, gentle, obedient, peace-loving ; 
sixthly, of good understanding (if found 
to be silly,—einfaltig,—during the year 
of ‘* probation,” they were to be dis- 
missed) ; seventhly, that no lady should 
be admitted on trial under fifteen years of 
age, nor over thirty, and no one to be- 
come a canoness and permitted to wear 
the insignia of the institution before the 
attainment of her sixteenth year. During 
the year of probation candidates were 
never to go outside the walls, except with 
the express permission of the lady superi- 
or, and then only for the purpose of visit- 
ing parents, should they reside in the 
town On no account was a single night 
to be passed out of the establishment. 
Religious instruction and exercises, under 
the supervision and control of a ‘* stifts- 
confessor ”—who, in the first instance, it 
was ordained by the emperor, must be- 
long to the Society of Jesus—were to fill 
up much of the time of the canonesses, 
as well as of the aspirants ; and there are 
many rules and directions, respecting the 
cultivation of their minds, which sound 
curious to our ears, and more suited to 
cramp than to expand the understanding. 
Devotion to the ruling house of Austria 
was likewise to be strictly inculcated. 
This may have been sound policy, consid- 
ering that some of the ‘‘ stifts-damen”’ 
might have inherited the patriotic feel- 
ings, along with the blood, of ancestors 
who certainly had no cause to bless the 
House of Hapsburg. Only the Prag- 
matic Sanction, accepted 1720 by the 
Bohemian diet, secures to that house the 
Bohemian crown, and, should it become 
extinct, it still belongs to the historical 
rights of that people to elect their own 
kings. 

I do not know whether all the irksome 


rules for the education and conduct of 
the stifts-damen, both before and after 
appointment, were ever rigidly carried 
out. Ifthey were, the adjectives, ** free” 


and ‘ lay,” prefixed to their title of can. 
onesses, could not have had much mean. 
ing. Not only were the doings of the 
ladies within the walls to depend greatly 
on the supervision and will of the ‘+ Ober- 
inn,” but they could never go abroad 
without her permission. Visits from 
gentlemen, even if near relatives, were 
prohibited, unless in the presence of the 
chieftess, or an elder canoness deputed in 
her place. The possibility of ‘* Galan- 
terien” was carefully avoided. 

At the time when I became acquainted 
with ladies of this ‘ stift,” I may say ‘on 
avait changé tout cela”—the young canon- 
esses appeared to have plenty of liberty, 
to go freely into society, and to receive 
any visitors they liked. They gave, too, 
evening parties in their private apartments, 
at which officers and civilians, young as 
wellas old, were present. But, of course, 
I must add, if in any case the bounds of 
propriety had been overstepped, the Ober- 
inn would soon have come forward with 
the letter of her rules and regulations. 
Indeed, with the exception of the Hun- 
garian baroness, who not long ago shocked 
the world with her wickedness, and who 
was merely an honorary chanoinesse of 
an Austrian stift, without the right of 
residence, I have never heard of any 
‘* stifts-dame”” who had given cause for 
scandal. 

Some of the original rules of the older 
‘+ stift” in Prague, as laid down by the 
Emperor Leopold, are still in force. For 
instance, continuous residence in the in- 
stitution during the year of probation is 
necessary. The dress, too,—viz., a black 
silk gown and the ribbon and insignia of 
the stift, must be worn whenever the can- 
onesses take part in any official or church 
ceremony, or grand festivity. When 
dressed, however, according to rule, it is 
not considered proper for canonesses to 
dance. The dance-loving young ladies, 
therefore, seldom go to balls wearing 
their insignia ; and, to judge from the re- 
markable vivacity which I have seen many 
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of them display in flying round the large 
saloons of Prague and Vienna, I must 
infer that the conditions of not being lame, 
and of being ‘** inwardly of good com- 
plexion,” are strictly carried out. 

The chanoinesses of the older estab- 
lishment in Prague dwell in a large and 
tolerably ancient building, which was 
once a monastery. It was given them 
by the Empress Maria Theresa, to whom, 
likewise, they owe their rank in society. 
Large doors, or rather gates, admit car- 
riages over a wood pavement, to set down 
under cover. There are only apartments 
and offices for the porter and other male 
domestics on the ground floor. At the 
back of the building are a court-yard, 
stables, coach-houses, etc., and beyond 
isa tolerably-sized garden, for the recre- 
ation of the ladies, in which are flower- 
beds and shrubs. There are separate sets 
of apartments, all on the first and second 
floors, for the seventeen canonesses be- 
longing to this stift. Each set of apart- 
ments, furnished by the ladies themselves, 
consists of at least three—mostly large, 
and all lofty—rooms, and in the broad 
passages, extending along the central parts 
of both floors, are arrangements for sepa- 
rate cooking. There is now no common 
table nor public commissariat, and every 
lady has her own female attendants. A 
regular physician is appointed to the stift 
for the cure of the ladies’ bodies ; whilst 
the care of their souls is no longer in the 
hands of a Jesuit, for they are at liberty 
to have any confessor they choose. 

The general establishment consists of 
a house-steward, a house-porter, four 
footmen in livery, two under-footmen for 
rough work — called Haus-knechte — a 
gardener, and two or three coachmen. 
The ladies have their own equipages, and 
a large subscription-box at the theater. 
Respecting their visit to the latter, as 
well as the use of their carriages, they 
urange daily amongst themselves. All 
outlays on the building, and for the gen- 





eral establishment, are paid from reve- 
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nues derived from a large landed estate 
and other properties, and from these 
sources each canoness receives a stipend 
of about eight hundred florins per annum, 
the superioress and her assistants having 
more. Regular officials—Beamte—are 
appointed for the management of the 
stifts property. The canonesses have 
likewise their legal adviser, and the whole 
of their business, or economical concerns, 
is under the gratuitous supervision of a 
Bohemian nobleman of high*standing and 
official position. 

Subsequent to the foundation of this 
stift by Countess Bedarides, the heads of 
other ancient Bohemian families—as those 
of Waldstein, Kinsky, Lazansky, etc.— 
obtained imperial sanction to participate 
in it, on giving lands or other property 
towards the general estate. They thus 
gained one, two or more places respect- 
ively for their female descendants and 
kin, according to the amount of their do- 
nations. To the present day this ** stift” 
has continued to bear the character of a 
families’ endowment. There are no la- 
dies in it not of founders’ kin. The 
original stipulation that the canonesses 
should be poor, as well as of pure nobility, 
appears no longer to be carried out to the 
letter, though, whenever there are several 
candidates for a vacant place, the needs 
of the aspirants are taken into account. 
At the elections of new members, gener- 
ally, all canonesses vote, the successful 
candidate being the one who has the ma- 
jority of voices; but, in respect to a few 
of the appointments, the heads of great 
families alone decide. The ‘* Oberinn” 
and the assistant-canonesses, however, 
are elected by general sutirage. AI] elec- 
tions have to be confirmed by the Em- 
peror of Austria (as King of Bohemia) 
for the time being. 

The second institution of canonesses in 
Prague resembles, in several essential re- 
spects, the one just described. But though 
its origin is more recent, its members 
take precedence of the other canonesses, 

















for it was founded solely by the Empress 
Maria Theresa, and bears the grand title 
of the ‘* Imperial Royal Theresian Stift 
for Noble Ladies in the Castle of Prague.” 
It dates from the year 1755, and a wing 
of the ancient palace—the Schloss—on the 
Hradschin, the highest part of the city, 
on the left bank of the Moldau—was 
given by the empress for the ladies to 
reside in. Single ladies, of Austrian as 
well as of pure Bohemian nobility, are 
eligible. There is nothing of the repub- 
lican character about this institution, 
which in some respects belongs to the 
other, for the emperors of Austria alone 
appoint the canonesses and elect the su- 
There are thirty canonesses in 
have splendid 


periors. 
this stift. all of whom 
apartments. The chief lady, who has 
the title of Abbess but does not reside in 
the stift, has hitherto always been an un- 
married member of the imperial house. 
The first in rank, belonging to the thirty 
ladies who have apartments, is styled Dea- 
coness, and there are likewise a sub-dea- 
coness and two ‘* canonesses’-assistant- 
ants” for the management of the institu- 
tion. The Theresian stift is richer than 
the other, and the ladies enjoy better sti- 
pends. As regards the general establish- 
ment—stewards, servants, equipages, box 
at the theater, physician, etc.,—things 
are much the same as in the older stift. 
As canonesses are not bound to celi- 
bacy. the young and pretty rarely long 
continue to enjoy their exceptional rank, 
their independence, and state of ** single 
blessedness.” Moving freely in society, 
they are as much or more exposed to 
the random shafts of the little god as 
any less-favored dames.* I have been 


*On the centenary anniversary (1855) of the tound- 
ing of the Theresian Damenstift, a volume containing 
full particulars of its history was published at Prague, 
I gather from it that in the hundred years one hundred 
and fifty-two noble ladies (including the then canon- 
esses) had benefited by the institution. Of these, two 
out of every seven had married; sixteen had lived to 
be over sixty years of age; fourteen over seventy; and 
seven over eighty. ‘Three had taken the veil, cr gone 
to other similar institutions, and some had resigned on 
becoming otherwise well provided for. 
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present at the wedding of a Theresian 
chanoinesse, when she gave her hand to, 
and gave up her comfortable position for 
the sake of, a gallant major of Lancers, 
The marriage took place in the chapel 
of the ‘ stift,” and the breakfast in the 
apartments the bride was about to quit 
for ever. As all the canonesses then in 
the establishment took part in the 
ceremony, wearing their prescribed 
dresses, the little chapel had a very pict- 
uresque appearance. The Theresian 
canonesses wear black cloaks _ richly 
trimmed with ermine, and caps a la 
Marie Stuart, together with a broad white 
and gold band across the body, and an 
order on the bosom, as all canonesses do. 
For those curious in such matters, I may 
here add that the order of the Therestan 
chanoinesses is a rich, gold, enameled 
medallion, on the one side of which is 
represented the immaculate Virgin. and 
on the other side are the initials of the 
imperial foundress. The medallion worn 
by the ladies of the older stift, on one 
side represents the guardian angel with 
the child, its hand extended heavenwards, 
and bearing the motto, ‘*God alone”; 
on the other side, the patron saint of 
Bohemia, St. John Nepamuck, is repre- 
sented, holding the picture of the cruci- 
fied Saviour in his hand, and wearing on 
his breast the Virgin of Brandeis (froma 
painting in that old: Bohemian town). 
The motto on this sideis, ** A Bond of 
The landed estates and other 
institution 


Salvation.” 
properties of the Theresian 
are managed by a committee of noblemen 
and high functionaries, called the ‘* Stifts- 
Hofcommissire,” and at the head of them 
is the chief political personage in Bo- 
hemia, the ** Oberst burg-graf” for the 
time being. 

When canonesses marry, they receive 
from the funds of their institutions a mod- 
erate dowry for their outfit; but this 
only on condition that they do not unite 
themselves to men not of noble birth. 
The installation of a canoness, when she 
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An Indian Summer Morning. 


receives the insignia and a kiss from each 
of her sisters, is in part a religious cere- 
mony. She must solemnly vow to obey 
the rules of the institution. On_ her 
death, or resignation, the insignia are re- 
turned to the superior, to be given to her 
successor. 

Besides the stifts in Prague, of which 
some account has been given, there are 
three more establishments in the Austrian 
empire—viz., one in Vienna, one in Inn- 
spriick, and one in Briinn. Considerably 
more members belong to the last than to 
any of the other institutions. But many 
of them are merely honorary canonesses, 
who have only the rank, without reve- 
nues and the advantages of residence. 
There are likewise canonesses connected 
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with some property near the town of 
Hall, in Tyrol, who have rank and reve- 
nues, but no house to reside in. There 
are no institutions of canonesses in Hun- 
gary. In various parts of Germany, as 
in Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, Prussia, 
Schleswig-Holstein, and in Denmark, 
are institutions similar in character to 
those in Austria. Some of them are of 
very old standing, and those in northern 
Germany are mostly Protestant. Wheth- 
er they have been originally founded by 
members of noble families or of royal 
houses, they have all been sanctioned by 
the rulers of the states to which they 
belong, and all canonesses enjoy advan- 
tages and rank like those in Austria. 


Far to the east the clear-cut hilltops’ rosy snow 


Uplifts to touch that hollow sapphire called the sky ; 


The near slopes’ living green is diamonded with dew ; 


The farther fields creep through the opal mists, to lay 


Their ripened harvest at the purple mountains’ feet. 


Where yesterday the snow fell on the painted leaves, 


This morning butterflies float golden in the sun, 
And gold and sun glint ’gainst the long, black line of crows 


That southward fly, weird mourners ’mid this gorgeous pomp 


That curtains autumn’s dying bed—brave pageantry, 
More fit to herald forth the coming of a king 


Than mark a farewell to the living world. 


Franconia, N. H. 





MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
TION ASSOCIATION 


BY GRACE 


In the September number of LEND a 
Hann, there appeared an article entitled 
‘*The New York Training Home.” 
There it was stated that a training home 
for domestic servants had been opened 
by the Industrial Education Associa- 
tion, and the plan of its work was given. 

The association has opened no ‘‘ home,” 
but last January, in connection with other 
work, a training school for servants was 
organized. The term school suggests an 
educational institution, which this is. 

This school for servants, from the 
start, was an educational center, and 
sought to inculcate in its pupils an idea 
of the dignity of house service and the 
importance of being trained to enter upon 
that career, as one would be trained to 
take up any other profession that is now 
opened to women. While the young 
women are in the school, they give serv- 
ice outside of the hours of training, and 
time and strength mean money; so the 
scholars pay their way, and from their 
first quarter’s wages, upon leaving, they 
return sufficient to the school'to pay for 
their outfit, made by themselves. While 
this school requires outside support, as al- 
most all educational centers do, it is upon a 
strong, true basis,—the pupils gaining an 
education to fit them to enter a chosen 
work, and working their way through the 

school’s months of training, as those 
many women do who enter a training 
school for nurses, or medical college for 
women. The preparation for domestic 
service is only one small feature of the 
varied phases of industrial training given 
in the training school and industrial col- 
lege, founded and controlled by the New 
York Industrial Education Association. 


OF THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCA- 
OF NEW YORK. 


H. DODGE. 


Its former house in East Eleventh street 
became, after a few weeks, too small for 
the different departments, and now the 
school is to be found in the large build- 
ing formerly used by the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, No. 9 University Place, 
just below Eighth street. The seminary 
building was leased for the association in 
July, and three months were spent in pre- 
paring it for occupancy, but already 
it is an influential center. The depart- 
ment for domestic service has fine kitchen, 
laundry and class-room accommodations 
in the basement, and sleeping-rooms, as 
well as arrangements for training in cham- 
ber-work, upon the upper floor. 

The first floor gives to the association 
its offices, and here is a large demonstra- 
tion and practice room for the depart- 
ment of cookery. The equipment is 
such that at the same time a number can 
be at work, and the raised platform 
aflords seats for others to listen to the 
instruction and take notes. The _ black- 
board here and desk for teacher, the 
mottoes on the walls, as well as dresser 
and shelves for china and tins, and lin- 
oleum on the floor, give a visitor the 
odd feeling that she is in a public school 
class-room, yet at the same time in an 
old-fashioned, country kitchen. 

The former chapel, on the same floor, 
has been converted into a charming hall, 
seating three hundred persons, and here a 
series of lectures on systems and schemes 
for industrial educational will be given. 
during the winter, to teachers in both 
public and private schools. These will 
tend to rouse public sentiment, and edu- 
cate those who, anxious to do, are yet 
ignorant of the best methods of training 
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the hand to work together with the brain. 
In a north wing are well-furnished din- 
ing and sitting-rooms for the resident 
household. On the floor above, the old 
library section, of the same size as the 
hall below, is already filling with valua- 
ble exhibits. These will trom 
public schools, as those of Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, New Haven, Mont- 
clair and Jamestown; from institutions, 
from private schools, and other quarters 


come 


showing systems and schemes already in- 
troduced. The room, being further fur- 
nished with settees and 
become both a museum for juvenile in- 
dustries and a study for those anxious 
to introduce them. Adjoining this is the 
department of carpentry, equipped with 
benches, and all arrangements for the 
training of a class of twenty-four boys. On 
this second floor, also, there are accom- 


tables, is to 


modations for classes in industrial and 
free-hand drawing, wood-carving, mod- 
eling, sewing and dress-making. Lect- 
ures on domestic economy will be given, 
and here, also, will be found a kindergar- 
ten, meeting each morning. Above are 
sleeping rooms. 

The question naturally arises, who are 
to come to this building and enter as 
students? The answer covers in its scope 
a large area. In the afternoons, boys and 
girls from public and private schools, and 
teachers anxious to learn. Before the 
winter is over, a thousand will be coming 
weekly, each paying from five to fifty 
cents per lesson for instruction in practical 
things, a knowledge of which must affect 
their after-life. In the evening will come 
girls and boys, busy during the day in 
shop or factory, or servants anxious to 
know more, in order to fit themselves 
for higher better homes. 
These will reap benefits and grow stronger 


wages and 


and better by the training schools; but 
there are still other students to use these 
class rooms, and enter the college or 
school of industries—viz., men and women 
who wish to fit themselves to go out as 
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teachers of these branches, both in and 
out of New York city. 
are forming, and the pupils will have 
opportunity for giving instruction in the 


Normal classes 


children’s classes, thus gaining experience 
and skill, not only in teaching the in- 
dustries, but also in disciplining and con- 
trolling large classes. Young men, as 
well as ladies, come to enter the normal 
classes, and a new career for college gradu- 
ates is opening. From 
comes the request for educated men, who 
will become instructors in carpentry, me- 
chanical drawing, modeling and construc- 
tion. A good carpenter or designer may 
not be a good teacher for boys ; and train- 
systems and 


many places 


ing is required to learn 
schemes of this industrial education, as 
well as to gain knowledge of how best 
to manage young people. A moderate 
charge is made for such training, and the 
students must realize that it takes time 
and energy to thoroughly fit themselves 
for such important work. A bureau of 
teachers, connected with the association, 
finds positions in schools and institu- 
tions, and the demand for such teach- 
ers steadily increases. This is specially 
true from country places and smaller 
cities. The building affords an_ op- 
portunity to receive a limited number 
of resident students. For them are two 
distinct arrangements, one being that 
the student should give from ten to twelve 
months to the association, and by her 
service recompense for the thorough train- 
ing she will receive in various depart- 
ments of work. Such an one, when she 
leaves, will naturally take the head of 
similar buildings starting in different 
cities. Ladies who cannot remain so 
long, can enter for three months by pay- 
ing $150. 
expenses and washing and their train- 
ing in two or three normal classes, such 
as cooking, sewing and _ little house- 
These will go out to take po- 
sitions as teachers of the domestic scien- 


This will cover their living 


keepers. 


ces. Formerly, a teacher knew but one 
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department, and institutions or schools 
found it too expensive to engage three 
distinct teachers. Now, but one need be 
employed, and her time can be well util- 
ized. It is suggested that schools or 
institutions should send either one of their 
own teachers, or else some one selected 
by them, to the training school. Surely 
the patrons will feel that the money has 
been well expended in fitting a teacher 
to train hundreds of little ones in such 
ways that they will go out from the in- 
stitution fitted either to earn their live- 
lihood or to become true wives and 
mothers in their own homes. 

The training school opens a means to 
prepare for a useful career to many oth- 
ers who feel they must, or who desire to 
teach, but hardly know what or 
If such persons can spend the necessary 
time in training, they will find them- 
selves equipped for a_ profession which 
brings more than a livelihood to those 
engaged in it; for the 
of being employed in helping to form 


how. 


consciousness 


Lend a Fland. 


noble lives by a true and rounded ed. 
ucation, is of itself a rich reward. But 
still other students come to the training 


school. Ladies young and old, from 
out-homes where they are busy guiding 
households, yet not knowing — how 


properly to do the work themselves, 


and therefore unable to direct the 


servants as they should. Then others 
come who are giving their time, ener- 
gy and means to the elevating and 
helping of poor families. These ladies 
want to understand tenement-house cook- 
ery, marketing and economy, that they 
may go out from the classes into tenements, 
and there teach again their less favored 
sisters. Trained nurses, female physi- 
cians and missionaries, require classes 
tor their own instruction in matters which 
will help them in their work. 

Thus the manual training school and 
normal college of industries is destined 
to fulfill an important part in the work 


of the Industrial Education Association. 


<e- 


TOILERS OF THE CITY. 


BY CLARA MARSHALL. 


VI1I1.—The Bible-reader and the Milliner. 


** No,” said Miss Wolfe, ‘* I don’t care 
for salad, thank you; but I’ll take a plate 
all the same.” 

‘*T know what that means,” observed 
Annie Neville. ‘‘ You are going to pass 
it round for a collection.” 

** Yes,” said Miss Wolfe, ‘*I am help- 
ing another beggar to beg. She tells me 
that begging is the most disagreeable part 
of her work, and I can easily believe it.” 

‘Ts she one of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor?” ssked Mr. Neville. ‘* They are 
constantly invading my office, though I 





tell them I am one of the sort they ought 
to beg for.” 

‘** He that giveth to the poor, lendeth 
to the Lord,’ ” observed Miss Wolfe. 

‘* Then I wish somebody would lend 
the Lord half-a-million dollars through 
me,” sighed Mr. Neville,—** with the 
family I have to provide for, and the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, to say nothing 
of Miss Wolfe.” 

‘*Tt isn’t Miss Wolfe this time,’ re- 
turned that lady ; ‘* it is Miss Smith who 
wants your money.” 
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‘¢ Smith — Smith — I 
heard the name somewhere,” 
Neville. 

‘«©Qh, I know who she is!” exclaimed 
Annie. ‘It is Miss Smith, the Bible- 
reader, for whom we dressed so many 
Instead of 





certainly ave 
said Mr. 


dolls, just before Christmas. 
spending so much time on the dolls, I 
wish she had let me try my hand at re- 
draping her dress. That is one thing in 
the dress-making line that I can do, for 
I often alter my own when Madame 


F ” 





’s does not suit me. 

Miss Smith’s dress looked well enough 
when it was new,” said Miss Wolfe; 
‘but that was three years ago.” 

* Well,” said Mr. Neville, ‘* if Miss 
Smith can make a‘dress last three years, 
I should like my daughters to cultivate 
her acquaintance. Is this present col- 
lection for the purpose of buying her a 
new one?” 

‘* No,—it isn’t! 
she doesn’t ¢ake, and it is wonderful how 
she can do for others with her 


Miss Smith gvves; 
So 


much 
salary of twenty-five dollars a month. 
This money is to buy decent clothes for 
a little sickly girl to wear to the sea- 
shore. It is hoped that she will be bene- 
fited by the sea air, and we know it will 
do her good to get away for a while from 
the smell of the whisky that her father 
always brings into the room when he 
comes home inthe evening. The family, 
man and wife and three children, live in 
one room in a tenement house, and, owing 
to the father’s habits and the mother’s 
general good-for-nothingness, Miss Smith 
has a hard time to pull them along.” 

‘*T suppose Miss Smith has a great 
many things sent her to give to the poor,” 
observed Miss Neville. 

‘** Yes, mamma, and you ought to see 
some of them,” said Annie. ‘* She 


showed them to us when we went to take 
There were flimsy old 
summer hats and bonnets—it was then in 
the lead of winter, you know—and flannel 
garments, so worn that they would tear 


the dolls home. 
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if you looked at them, and piles of frayed- 


out cuffs and collars, and odd shoes and 
slippers, and what was meanest of all, 
overshoes with holes in them! There 
were tracts, tracts, tracts—some new, 
and some torn and soiled.” 

‘*Miss Smith does not look 
enough for much missionary work,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Neville. 
when you brought her here, Miss Wolfe, 
that she remarked on the luxury of our 
elevator.” 

** Yes, poor thing! 


strong 


‘¢T remember 


She has to climb 


returned 
Miss Wolfe; ‘* and she does a good deal 


stairs by the score every day,’ 


of walking, besides, to save car fare. But 
that isn’t so bad as going into quarters so 
filthy that we could hardly bear to talk 
about them.” 

‘¢ Flasn’t she succeeded in teaching her 
people that ‘cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness?’” asked Mr. Neville. 

‘Oh, er people do well enough— 
that is, in comparison with other people 
who live in the same tenement houses 
with them—Italians and Spaniards, who, 
as Mark Twain expresses it, ‘ have only 
a vague, theoretical idea of the use of 
soap,’ and who would scorn to take ad- 
vice from a heretic.” 

*¢ Twenty-five dollars a month for the 
care of souls,” observed Mrs. Neville. 
‘¢ That is a very small salary. I have no 
doubt the cook here gets twice as much.” 

‘* But he has to cater for does, and 
that makes a difference,” said Mr. Neville. 





** You look happy this evening, Miss 
Wolfe,” said Annie Neville, the next day. 

‘¢T have been to a wedding,” replied 
Miss Wolfe. 

‘¢So you were invited, after all!” ex- 
claimed Lou; ‘‘ and we didn’t receive the 
shadow of a card. And I wanted so 
much to see the bride’s Worth dress.” 

‘‘Ah! you must be thinking of Miss 
Gibbs’s wedding in Grace church this 
afternoon. The wedding I refer to*was, 
if less elegant, to me more interesting” I 














have been trying for months to get a 
good situation for Charlotte Tompkins, 
and now, without any help, she has got 
one for herself that promises to be perma- 
nent, as her husband is a strong, sober 
fellow, who looks as if he had, at least, 
forty years of work in him.” 

*¢ Tt was a very pretty wedding,” added 
Miss Wolfe, after a pause; ‘* only two 
witnesses besides myself. The bride wore 
a lavender-colored silk, given her by Mrs. 
Horton and made over by a friend, and 
a tulle and orange-flower bonnet that she 
made herself; she is a milliner by pro- 
fession.” 

‘¢*T remember that silk,” 
‘¢ Some one spilt tea on it at a church 
festival, and when some one else suggest- 
ed to Mrs. Horton that she might have it 
dyed, you should have seen her expres- 


said Lou. 


sion.” 

‘¢ Charlotte will have it dyed, though,” 
returned Miss Wolfe. ‘* A lavender-col- 
ored silk is not of much use to a woman in 
her position, but a black silk will make her 
a good Sunday dress for years to come.” 

‘¢ Charlotte Tompkins? [think I have 
heard you speak of her before,” said 
Annie. ‘* Wasn’t she once a cook, or 
something of that kind?” 

‘¢ She was, to speak correctly, a cook 
and milliner combined. She lived with 
a relative, and partly paid her board by 
cooking breakfast for the family, and 
washing the dinner dishes at night. 
She swept the halls besides, and did her 
own washing ;and such rough work so 
unfitted her hands for trimming dainty 
bonnets that she was constantly being 
scolded by the forewoman, in the large 
millinery establishment where she work- 
ed; and, what wasa more serious trouble, 
she was in constant fear of losing her 
place. She was paid twenty-five cents 
for trimming a hat, but it was such fine 
work—what they called such particular 
work—that she was seldom able to earn 
more than a dollar a day, and the season 


was so short that she found it diffi- 
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cult to make both ends meet. 


bonnets which she gave her to trim at 


home in the evening, and paying her for 
them what she would have paid at the 


shop for the same work, I don’t see how 
she could have lived.” 

‘¢] shall never count Mrs. 
bonnets 


Horton’s 
Lou. “J 


used to say she had a new bonnet for 


again,” exclaimed 
every day in the year, and extra ones for 
Sunday, but in future ?’1]—P’11——”’ 

**Mind your own affairs, was that 
what you were going to say?” asked Mr, 
Neville. 

‘* Well, I won’t mind Mrs. Horton’s, 
that’s certain,” said Lou, ‘‘ since I see 
that she can, with Miss Wolfe’s help, 
attend to it so well herself.” 

‘*T know it is Miss Wolfe who sug- 
Mrs. Hor- 
ton knows so much about dress that I 


gests to her how to do good. 


don’t believe there is any room in her 
head for any other kind of knowledge. 
I never saw her when she did not look 
like a fashion plate.” 

**And a very good thing that is for 
me,” observed Miss Wolfe, ‘‘ as she gives 
me dresses 
enough to bring a pretty good price, 
and leaves me every cent of the money. 
With her income she would hardly care 


when they are still new 


to make over or to dye.” 

‘* What does Charlotte’s husband do 
for a living?” asked Mr. Neville. 

‘*] forget now,” replied Miss Wolfe, 
‘*but I know he earns fifteen dollars a 
week, and I believe it has been demon- 
strated by the newspapers that a man is 
safe in marrying on that, or even a few 
dollars less.” 

‘* Twelve dollars a week should be the 
‘“* At the 
present price of provisions, twelve dol- 


minimum,” said Mr. Neville. 


lars a week are as necessary to matri- 


” 





monial happiness as 

‘** Two souls with but a single thought ; 
two hearts that beat as one,’” interrupted 
Lou. 





If it had 
not been for Mrs. Horton’s second-best 
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TWO SU 


BY WILLIAM JU 


SoME years ago, I spent the warm 
months among the Utes of Colorado and 
Arizona. We had formed a hunting party 
of three venturesome white spirits, and 
had taken unto ourselves, as guide and 
fun-supplier, a certain half-Indian, half- 
Now Joe was a mixt- 
blood. 


negro, named Joe. 
ure in things than 
He could be grave if he saw us frown; 
he could be gay if he discovered that he 


more his 


might venture upon our good humor. 
He professed an absorbing desire to part 
with all his own personal delights of the 
flesh, and yet he persistently endeavored 
to turn our preferences into the channels 
of his amusements. The upshot of his 
first day’s affable jargon was to persuade 
us that the best hunting, in all known or 
imaginary parks, was to be found along a 
certain line of mountains, while the truth 
was that the villain was simply leading 
us in that direction because the Utes had 
appointed a great horse race there for 
To see Joe’s grin when 
caused 


the next day! 
we found this out would 
any one, even without the excitements of 
well-contested heats by running ponies, 
to forgive him. 


have 


There were something like six hun- 
dred Utes assembled at this summer meet- 
We were introduced to some of 
them by our friend Joe. They told us, 
through our guide, of their possessions, 
their wrongs, their desires. With them, 
as with every tribe with which I have come 
in contact, the one wish is to be let alone 


o 
ng. 


and allowed the chance to make a living. 
They are human, and, so long as the gov- 
ernment persists in feeding them, they 
take the provisions and grumble because 
they are not better. , Yet they realize, and 
are free to own, that it would be better 
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STIN HARSHA. 
for them to shift for themselves, and are 
only too willing to make the experiment, 
if they can stand before the law as the 
white men do. ‘There are some grave, 
well-fed folk in Boston who will wonder 
what idea the Indian can have of law. 
I can tell them that he has a far higher 
fear of its dignity than the white man 
has, and longs, above everything else, to 
come under its beneficent sway. The 
official records of the Indian department 
will bear me out in these assertons. 
Leaving Joe for a few days to the ecsta- 
cies of the races, we went away to our 
hunting. One night we happened to be 
in the neighborhood of a ranch upon 
which a hay stack was burned by a ma- 
licious white man. Every one knew that 
there had been trouble between the incen- 
diary and the owner of the hay, and came 
to the conclusion, which was not denied, 
that the fire had originated in the ordinary 
course of settlers’ brawls. At length Joe 
joined us, and for two weeks he slept at the 
side of our camp-fire. We saw many of 
the Utes, and went into their camp more 
than once, but we never suspected what 
was going on in the outside world. A 
great daily paper had been informed by 
a ** special correspondent ” that the Utes 
had gone to war, were burning the white 
men’s grain stacks, had committed many 
atrocities, and had killed every white man 
in the aforesaid hunting parks. Our 
wives had not ordered mourning, but 
were dreadfully worried; and a certain 
Doctor of Divinity, whose name is with- 
held for obvious remained a 
month beyond the park rather than pass 
through it to his eastern home, supposing 
that the reports were true. I am quite 
sure that the innocent Utes have not heard 


reasons, 
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of all this hubbub unto this day. But the 
cry it raised, ‘* The Indian stands in the 
white man’s way, and ought to go!” has 
not ceased to echo through the land, 
though, thank God! the echo is becom- 
ing less and less distinct. 

This last summer I spent among the 
Ottawas in The 
outward conditions of their life are entire- 
ly diflerent from anything I have seen be- 


northern Michigan. 


fore. Instead of ponies they have canoes 
and sailboats ; instead of tepees they live 
in the regular, romantic wigwams of our 
childhood. Some of them have cabins 
or cottages in villages, or out on small 
clearings ; but most of them gain a scanty 
living by hunting, fishing, and hauling 
hemlock bark, for 
Many of them are 
attending the Catholic church founded 
by Father Marquette, at Harbor Springs, 
or flocking to the great Indian camp- 
meeting at Wab-me-me. 

They are all poor, dispirited, despair- 


tanning, to market. 
excessively religious, 


ing. The wrong and hard usage of many 
centuries show themselves in their coun- 
tenances. The young men act as your 
guides if you wish them; the children 
hold your boats for pennies ; the old men 
tell you legends of Po-tchi-non-ge, the 
great spirit of Macinaw, and Weu-de-ba- 
jig, who married his daughter and lost 


her in a bottomless pool. They have no 


THE FOURTH 

SeL_pom has a convention of philan- 
thropic and Christian workers had such 
an environment few 


as, a days since, 


framed the Mohonk Indian Conference 
of more than ninety members, at Mohonk 
Lake House, by the royal hospitality of 
its host, Albert K. Smiley, Esq. The 
fine estate, comprising thousands of acres, 
with numberless attractions of mountain 
views, ponderous rock-masses, its beauty- 
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standing before the law. 


Captains of 
schooners cheat them out of half the price 
Stewards of hotels 
cheat the women, in the same ratio, when 


of their fish or bark. 
buying their huckleberries. Traders steal 
hough they do 
not preserve their tribal government, race 


their calves and cows. 


ponies, and go in crimson-decked bands 
across the prairies for a hunt, they show 
in every line of their sad countenances 
that they are brothers to the Red Men 
of the West. 

I saw many evidences of their desire 
to rise into a neater, higher civilization. 
They all wear citizens’ clothes. Their 
homes, though poor, are comparatively 
neat. In their church, or on the benches 
of their camp-ground, they are reverent 
and respectful. The men bear the loads 
and say, ** Good-day,” quite as cordially 
as the remembrance of their great wrongs 
will permit. The women fondie their babes 
with all a 
one little babe in a white cap and dress, 


mother’s tenderness. I[ saw 
smiling on its mother’s breast, ‘and you 
could never have known that the poor 
little creature had been born to a condi- 
tion of legal slavery, and to the remem- 
brance of unrepented outrages received 
by its fathers, had you not seen its twink- 
When 


disgrace 


ling black eyes and tawny skin. 


will the end of our national 


come? 


MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


lined lake and distant fertile fields, was 
in gorgeous array of flaming foliage, while 
the convention, the largest yet gathered 
there on Indian behalf, well represented 
United States patriotism, philanthropy, 
Christian benevolence and intellect. 
PERSONNEL OF THE CONVENTION. 
As representing thought makers, there 
were in attendance Presidents Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins University, Gates of Rut- 
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gers college, Seelye of Smith college, 
Taylor of Vassar, Magill of Swarthmore, 
and others, with distinguished representa- 
tives of the press, the great missionary 
societies, the clergy, the board of Indian 
commissioners, the two great Indian asso- 
ciations, the legal profession and the 
business world. Of the Indian Rights 
association, Secretary Herbert Welsh and 
Prof. Painter and others were present. 
Of the Women’s National Indian associa- 
tion, though the president, Mrs. Mary 
Lowe Dickinson, was, to the regret of 
all, detained by illness, there were in at- 
tendance, Miss M. L. Bonney, honorary 
president; Mrs. A. S. Quinton, general 
secretary ; Miss Longstreth, Mrs. Bullard, 
president of the Massachusetts, and Mrs. 
Kinney, president of the Connecticut aux- 
iliaries; Mmes. Houghton, Dawes, 
James. Crannell, Owen, Collins, and 
others, representing other state branches. 


THRE SESSIONS. 


The first session, Wednesday, October 
3th, at 10 A. M., was called to order by 
the host, Albert K. Smiley, Esq.. who 
nominated General Clinton B. Fisk. who 
Was unanimously chosen chairman, and 
the latter opened the proceedings with a 
sketch of the Mohonk committee’s visit at 
the White House, November roth, 1885, 
recording the cordial reception by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, his deep interest in In- 
dian aflairs, Indian education and mis- 
sionary work, as warmly expressed by 
him, and the fact that the able paper, pre- 
pared by Rev. Dr. Abbott in response to 
the President’s inquiries, had, in’ sub- 
stance, shown in the President’s message. 
The visit of the same date to Secretary 
Lamar was also reported, and the lat- 
ter’s expressed hope of soon being able 
to give time to the consideration of the 
subject’ presented. General Fisk con- 
cluded his address by stating the great 
need of eflort, on the part of all friends of 
the red man, to secure in the House, the 
coming session of Congress, the passage 
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of the various Indian bills already adopt- 
ed by the Senate. 

Col. Kinney of Hartford, J. W. Davis, 
Esq., of Boston, and Miss Alice Robert- 
son of Indian Territory, were made sec- 
retaries of the conference. 

The business committee consisted of 
Philip C. Garrett, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
Hon. E. Brookes of New York, Presi- 
dent Gates of Rutgers college, Mrs. A. 
S. Quinton, general secretary of the Wo- 
men’s National Indian association; Mrs. 
J. C. Kinney, president Connecticut Wo- 
men’s Indian association; Mr. W. T. 
Lyon of New York, Herbert Welsh, Esq., 
secretary Indian Rights association ; Rey. 
Dr. Strieby, secretary American Mis- 
sionary association, and H. O. Hough- 
ton, Esq., of Boston. 

General Fisk called for news from 
those who had recently visited or who 
resided near sections occupied by Indians, 
and J. W. Davis. Esq., of Boston, re- 
ported his late visit beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. He referred to the encour- 
aging labors of Bishop Whipple’s com- 
mission for the removal of the robbed 
Leech Lake Indians to the White Earth 
reservation. He spoke of the tribes of 
Idaho, and stated that. even among the 
least forward in progress, the example of 
those earning $5.00 per ton for hay was 
infectious, and that many by it were 
stimulated to industry, and that all were 
more and more willing to go forward in 
civilization. Among the Shoshones of 
Idaho, he found earnestness and progress. 
Their agent had told them they might have 
and cultivate ali the land they would 
fence in, and he was much surprised on 
a later occasion to find that they had 
widely extended their fences, and were 
planning to work and hold their enlarged 
area; that they had bought, with their 
own money, twenty-one mowing ma- 
chines, and were thus again demonstrat- 
ing that the Indian is simply human, is 
quick to see his own interests, and to 


serve them when he has the assurance 
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of protection. Mr. Davis saw a much 
less progressive spirit among the 400 
Piutes, scattered about Pyramid Lake, 


hold all 
They had 


Nevada, as these seemed to 
things with a loose grasp. 
started well and their agent’s wife had had 
a good school among them. 

Mr. Davis referred to the case of the 
Mission Indians of California, a majority 
of whom are self-supporting and _ relig- 
ious, but their lands have been taken by 
whites, in a most dishonest and whole- 
sale way, simply because the latter are of 
the stronger race; and though Congress 
has known the case for more than thirty 
years from agents and special committees 
sent to investigate, notably in ’73, ’74, 
82, and since then by the Senate com- 
mittee under Senator Dawes, and though 
it is the opinion of able lawyers that these 
Indians have * valid, just and equitable 
titles” to their lands, this robbery: still 
goes on. Mexico, from whom we 
quired this territory of California, ruled 
that these Indians are ‘+ on the basis of 
equality of civil rights among all the free 
inhabitants” of that country, and that 
**the lands and property for which each 


ac- 


” 


one labors belong to himself, and-are to 
be maintained and controlled by himself 
without depending on any one else.” yet 
our United States land-registry, of 1873, 
holds that ** the location of an Indian fami- 
ly or families on land on which a white 
man desires to settle is, in law. no more 
a bar to such settlement than would be 
the presence of a stray sheep or cow.” 
It is, therefore, no wonder that of the 
30,000 Indians who, in 1834, peacefully 
and prosperously occupied these lands, 
but 3,000 are left to-day, and that rem- 
nants of two more tribes or bands have 
within a few months been evicted and 
driven to the mountains, and that some 
of these Indians are now literally starv- 
ing, having neither homes nor food. 
Gen. Whittlesey, secretary of the board 
of Indian commissioners, urged that all 
friends of Indians do all that is possible 
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towards the passage, by the House, of 
Senate Bill 53, which passed the Senate, 
February 15th, ‘* For the relief of the 
Mission Indians,” that the 
failure of the House to pass this bill was 
not the fault of the Interior Department, 
its secretary having, early in the session, 


and_ stated 


written an earnest letter urging speedy ac- 
tion, and having sent a second one March 
6th, and yet the bill was not reported in 
the House until May 7th, nearly three 
months after its adoption by the Senate. 

Mr. Welsh and others thought there 
was little difficulty in placing, elsewhere, 
the responsibility for this cruel delay of 
the needed legislation. 

Hon. E. Brookes reminded the confer- 
ence that all bills reported are in order 
for the second session of Congress, and 
are now ready for action. 

Miss 


teacher at 


The chair called upon Elaine 


Goodale, for three 
Hampton. Va., and who had lately spent 


years a 


six weeks in Dakota. to report her obser- 
vations of Indian day-schools, and what 
she had seen of returned Hampton stu- 
dents, and Miss Goodale responded that 
she had found clear evidence that the day- 
schools were doing good service, though 
not as successful as they should be and 
could be made. She referred to one at 
Rosebud agency, which, in good hands, 
was doing an excellent work and had a 
decided influence for civilization in that 
Indian community. She thought the 
difficulties in the way of such work were 
the irregular attendance of pupils, the 
bad home influence, and the want of in- 
dustrial training, but saw the cure for all 
these evils. The irregular attendance was 
cured by withholding rations because of 
absence from school; the home influence 
in favor of schools was secured by mak- 
ing the schools what they should be, and the 
industrial teaching could easily be added. 
The school alluded to had adopted it as 
far as practicable, and with excellent re- 
sults, and had also succeeded in its even- 
ing school for young men. 
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Miss Helen Ludlow, also at request, 
gave interesting information concerning 
returned Indian students, stating that a 
large majority of those remaining east 
over a year have done well, though most 
have not had governmental employ. She 
deprecated the popular expectation of 
too much in way of results after but a 
brief period of education, but gave facts 
showing that Indian children have great 
influence with their parents in favor of 
education and civilization. She said the 
Indian girls have, on return home, no 
government employment, vet, as a rule, 
do well, though the great need for all is 
regular employment. Various questions 
were asked, and it was answered that the 
carpenter’s trade ‘proves most useful on 
the reservation, and it was suggested that 
government ought to give employment to 
returned Indian students by establishing 
on the reservations shops for mending 
shoes, harnesses and agricultural imple- 
ments, and that there is great need of 
these, as Indians often have to ride twenty 
miles to get a plow mended. 

Mr. Welsh read an admirable letter 
from Bishop Hare, giving strongest testi- 
mony to the value of eastern Indian 
schools. regarding them as high stand- 
ards for reservation schools, as examples 
for imitation, as a practical argument for 
Indian education, and as furnishing a 
supply of valuable workers among In- 
dians. 

Mr. Brookes spoke of the great service 
rendered the cause of justice to Indian 
schools and to Indians, during the past 
session of Congress, by Mr. Cutcheon of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Smiley spoke of the difficulties in 
the way of sending exact supplies of 
goods to Indian agencies ; of the fact that 
the agents, knowing that their demands 
will be cut down, send for more than is 
needed in order to be sure of sufficient 
supplies ; that, if too many of a given ar- 
ticle are sent, a temptation is furnished 
the agent to sell for his own profit ; and 
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of the fact that, even if one is sent to in- 
spect the needs of an agency he can easi- 
ly be deceived, and that property is fre- 
quently sent only to waste. He himself 
had seen a mill, costing $10,000, long 
left exposed to rust and ruin. The cure 
for many such evils is to have the local 
government shops referred to, for manu- 
facturing such supplies as are really need- 
ed, and for mending tools, etc., upon 
the reservations. Gen. Fisk and others 
approved this opinion, and emphasized 
the need of good men as officials at the 
agencies. 

At the invitation of the chair, Mrs. G. 
W. Owen of Michigan, in a racy, inter- 
esting and amusing way, spoke of the 
condition of the Indians in that state, 
saying that the Indians there are now 
citizens ; that they have no longer reser- 
vations ; that few bands have now annui- 
ties; that the agency system has been 
gradually discontinued ; that families have 
been given allotments of forty acres of 
land, if declared by the proper official to 
be ** competent,” and if not that their land 
was ** held at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent,” and in that case awarded or sold to 
somebody by some sub-sub-sub official ! 
These Indians have been given their lands 
in fee, and therefore are now generally 
landless, having parted with their lands 
at much less than their value; that great 
land syndicates now hold many of these 
patents, and that the Indians are now 
poor, spiritless, and distressed. The 
common schools of the state are open to 
Indians, yet cases were cited in which 
the former Indian school was kept up, 
the teacher having a large government 
salary, for a school of twenty or less, 
though not a half-mile away was a good 
common school, free of cost. The In- 
dians of Michigan, though not comforta- 
ble, are not paupers, as they can live by 
fishing and with little labor, and are gen- 
erous to their needy ones. Their num- 
bers are much diminished by emigration 
to Canada. 














W. H. Waldby, Esq., of Michigan, 
one of the board of Indian commissioners, 
then read his official report upon the con- 
dition of Michigan Indians, which was in 
harmony with Mrs. Owen’s observations. 
He stated that there are now 540 0f these 
Indians, only 154 of whom can read ; that 
the Isabella reservation is despoiled of its 
valuable pine forests, though these lands 
were not given in fee until discovered to 
be so valuable, and that then Indians 
were declared **competent” to hold them, 
and did so long enough at least for the 
white man to go through the forms of 
purchase from them ; that of 97,768 acres 
patents were given Indians for g2,000 
acres, and that Indians now possess but 
one thousand acres of all these; that, 
not strange to say, intemperance and 
other vices are rife among them, though 
they are generally orderly, and that, of 
the 694 Indians on Lake Superior, 346 
cannot read. 

THE EVENING SESSION. 

Philip C. Garrett, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia, commissioner of charities for Penn- 
sylvania, read a thoughtful paper on In- 
dian citizenship, which we hope to pre- 
sent later in these columns. 

Walter Allen, Esq., of Boston, intro- 
duced a resolution of sympathy with 
Gen. Armstrong, which was cordially 
received. 

Herbert Welsh, Esq., secretary of the 
Indian rights association, followed with 
an able and eloquent address on the pres- 
ent Indian question. ‘* It is,” he said, 
‘**no longer a question whether the In- 
dians can be civilized. That has been 
sufficiently answered. The _ pressing 
question 1s, what is the best way to do 
the work in the interest of the whole na- 
tion? The answer is two-fold: By 
good legislation and by good administra- 
tion. ‘*He believed that the Dawes bill, 
passed by the Senate and_ still pending 
in the House, would furnish all the legis- 
lation needed for the present. The next 
thing needed is a business-like, non-par- 


just dealing, education and ultimate citi- 
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tisan administration of the Indian bureau. 
He thought it almost impossible to secure 


this until the civil service rules were ex- 
tended to take in the Indian department, 
including inspectors, agents, chief clerks, 
teachers and farmers. In opposition toa 
published statement that all changes that 
had been made were made under the con- 
viction that they were wise and necessary, 
Mr. Welsh gave details concerning the 
appointment of Morris A. Thomas of 
Baltimore and J. J. S. Doherty of New 
Haven, and concerning the removal of 
General R. H. Milroy, of the Yakama 
agency, W. T. 

Hon. E. Brookes of New York, a pol- 
ished and forcible speaker of the old 
school, few of whom are now left, fol- 
lowed, warmly defending the present ad- 
ministration, deprecating ** tormenting 
criticism,” and referring to the fact that 
we must expect in each new administra- 
tion changes among the 125,000 holders 
of Federal offices, and expressing the opin- 
ion that the address just made was strong- 
ly partisan. 

Rev. Dr. Childs of Washington said 
that the Interior department had shown 
warm interest in the Indian question, and 
that the blame for delayed legislation 
should fall elsewhere. 

Mr. Welsh called attention to the fact 
that he had criticised the acts of the last 
administration even more strongly than 
those of the present one, and repeated 
that he attacks not officials but the sys- 
tem, and again urged the need of the ap- 
plication of civil service rules to the con- 
duct of Indian affairs. 

The resolution of sympathy with Gen. 
Armstrong in his illness was called up 
and warmly supported. 

Rev. Dr. Ferris then offered a resolu- 
tion upon the desirableness of civil ser- 
vice reform rules in Indian affairs, which 
was referred to the business committee. 

President Gates presented the resolu- 
tions of that committee, which advocated 
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zenship for Indians, and the report was 
adopted as a report of progress. 

President’ Ladd, of Santa Fé schools 
doubted if correct information and good 
appointments would be any more sure 
under civil service rules than under the 
past policy, and thought a change of 
agents and officials a real advantage. 

Mr. Garrett remarked that the infor- 
mation now given to heads of depart- 
ments is, of course, partisan and therefore 
often untrustworthy. 

President Magill spoke of the wonder 
soon to be that we could ever have seri- 
ously discussed the need of civil service 
reform; thought it specially needful in 
Indian affairs, and warmly supported the 
idea of demanding’ it. 

President Morgan, of Rhode Island state 
normal school, emphasized the fact that 
the requisitions of the past have been al- 
most wholly political ; recalled the fact 
that Gen. Badeau advised Gen. Grant to 
put no one in his cabinet who might be- 
come a rival, and was more than con- 
vinced that, while such advice can pre- 
vail, we are bound to do all that is possi- 
ble to secure civil service reform. 

Rev. Dr. Ellenwood adduced illustra- 
tions, showing the vast and numberless 
evils of partisan removals and changes 
among Indian officials. 

President Gilman, in a few sentences, 
stated most clearly and effectively the 
purpose of civil service reform, proving 
that it puts the fittest man into a given 
place. 

Hon. E. Brookes said: ** We have re- 
ported four resolutions, three of which I 
heartily approve ; the other, which holds 
up to reprobation the acts of officials un- 
der the present administration, seems to 
me to be partisan and will without doubt 
be quoted for partisan purposes, and I 
therefore regret its introduction into this 
conference, which has ever been non- 
partisan.” 

The third resolution being called for, it 
Was again read by Mr. Garrett. 
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Mr. Brookes said: ** I would ask, Cuz 
bono? What good to the Indian cause can 
civil service reform rules bring? They 
are not adapted to Indian aflairs.” 

President Gates: ‘* I hesitate to speak 
where older men strongly express opin- 
ions differing from mine, remembering 
the root idea of the word senate is wis- 
dom from age, and yet, if sure of facts, 
younger men may speak. The present 
executive cannot say we have impugned 
his motives, and he believes, and avows 
the belief most plainly, in civil service 
reform.” 

Rev. Dr. Strieby: 
And have we done all 


** But how to se- 
cure this reform ! 
that we can in the way of private pleas to 
the administration before going to the 
public?” 

Rev. Dr. Kendall: 


were possible, how could we get better 


** If such reform 


information under it than now, regarding 
candidates: for Indian service? It is an 
impracticable scheme, and we shall go on 
changing officials every four years.” 

Mr. Smiley: ‘+ Agents have staid in 
office, on an average, only about two 
years, so that the changes during the last 
two years are not very unusual.” 

Mr. Welsh: ‘Only twelve out of 
sixty are left.” 

Mr. Brookes moved a division of the 
resolutions, and the first, second and 
fourth were adopted unanimously, after 
which the third was again read and 
passed, with but one or two dissenting 
voices, and a recess of five minutes was 
taken, after which President Magill moved 
a re-consideration of the third resolution, 
which motion was lost by a large majority. 

Prof. Painter then read his. striking, 
original, and valuable paper, presenting 
and describing the present Indian policy 
as it really is, a mass of inconsistencies, 
contradictions and injustices, a paper of 
which a brief sketch can give no adequate 
impression, and one which will no doubt, 
as it should do, appear fully in print. 
Walter Allen, Esq., of Boston, intro- 
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duced a resolution favoring the abandon- 
ment of the reservation system, but pro- 
tecting all Indian property, and favoring 
the bestowal of citizenship at once upon 
Indians. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

Gen. Fisk read letters 
guished persons unable to be present, the 
last of these being an interesting letter 
from Gen. Armstrong, regretting his en- 
forced absence, referring to the loss Indian 
interests have sustained during the year by 
the removal of so many good agents ; rec- 
omimending the employment of army off- 
cers as agents ; urging an expression from 
the conference in favor of Indian citizen- 
ship and of the bills now pending in Con- 
gress; commending the great work done 
by Senator Dawes, and concluding with 
remarks upon the successful work ac- 
complished by the Indian schools, of the 
east and of the west, and with the recom- 
mendation that a paper in the interest of 
the Indian be published in Washington 
during the session of Congress, and that the 
intervening months be spent by the editors 
in tours of observation among Indians. 

Gen. Marshall made an appeal for the 
385 Apache prisoners now in Florida, 
175 of whom are women and 148 chil- 
dren. 

Gen. Fisk read the appeal of the Hamp- 
ton trustees for funds to secure current 
expenses and an endowment for that in- 
stitution ; alluded eloquently to the long- 
continued, and __ self-devoted 
labors of Gen. Armstrong, in its found- 
ing and on its behalf, and to the fact that 
anxiety regarding its financial needs now 


from distin- 


masterly, 


greatly retards his recovery. 

Chaplain Frissell of that 
also spoke with great feeling upon the 
same subject, after which the chairman 
announced that Elliot F. Shepard, Esq., 
had proffered means with which to secure 


institution 


legal aid for the restoration of the estate 
fraudulently taken from the Michigan In- 
dian woman to whom Mrs. Owen alluded 
on Wednesday morning. 
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Several questions were asked Senator 
Dawes regarding the provisions of his 
Severalty bill. 

In introducing Senator Dawes the chair- 
man spoke enthusiastically of him as the 
best friend of the Indian in Washington, 
and that long-serving champion of the 
red man then made the chief address of 
the evening, which answered inquiries, 
was replete with information, and proved 
the prime necessity of making the Indian 
a self-supporting citizen. This ‘* would 
solve all the problems regarding the res- 
ervation system and the evils of treaty- 
breaking, and would greatly advance 
civilization.” In opening his address, Sen- 
ator Dawes made a most feeling allusion 
to the noble services of Gen. Armstrong, 
on Indian behalf. The arguments ad- 
vanced in the address were clear and for- 
cible, and will, it is hoped, be given en- 
tire to the public. 

At the close of the address it was asked, 
How can we best aid to ensure the pas- 
sage of the Severalty bill, and the answer 
was, in effect: By persistent efforts to in- 
fluence legislators. 

An instance was cited in 
Salem, Oregon, Indian school lost seven- 
ty-eight acres by a railroad company, and 
the Indian boys of that school voluntarily 
picked hops and bought the land back 
for school use, thus proving that best mo- 
tives, set before Indian minds, win their 
hearty allegiance. The case of the Round 
Valley Indians was also quoted by Sena- 
tor Dawes, in which their 25,000 acres, 
so rich that the tract could have sup- 

ported all the Indians of California, were 
diminished by the loss of 20,000 acres, 
that amount being left outside the line by 


which the 


a fraudulent survey. 

Hon. A. Barstowe, of Rhode Island, 
added interesting particulars of this case, 
which he personally inspected five years 
ago. 

Mr. Garrett, for the business commit- 
tee, reported a_ resolution urging the 
speedy passage, by the House, of the 
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three Indian bills now pending, known 
as the Land-in-severalty bills, for the 
division of the Sioux reservation, and for 
the relief of the Mission Indians of South- 
ern California. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

At the invitation of the chairman, 
Mrs. Hiles of Milwaukee gave a clear 
and most pathetic account of the treat- 
ment and condition of the Mission In- 
dians of California, among whom she had 
spent much time. This address elicited 
deep interest, sympathy and much com- 
ment. 

Gen. Whittlesey stated that Commis- 
sioner Atkins had earuestly urged Con- 
gressional action in regard to these Indi- 
ans. Senator Dawes stated that the Sen- 
ate bill for their relief will meet the 
needs, pay their claims in equity, and 
that by it the United States would pay 
the expenses of the work. 

Mr. Welsh stated that the !ndian rights 
association, by the generosity of a few 
Boston women, had employed Shirley 
Ward, with $500 compensation, to de- 
fend these Indians, and that he had him- 
self paid a bond of $3,300 to save 200 
Indians from ejectment from their own 
lands. He was sure that only a strong 
public sentiment would ensure final jus- 
tice to these oppressed people. 

J. W. Davis of Boston thought that a 
man of first-class ability should be em- 
ployed upon this test case. 

Mrs. Hiles said, ‘* No time should be 
lost. Two tracts have passed from the 
possession of these people since my recent 
return north.” 

Austin Abbott, Esq., said, ** This is a 
subject of fast-growing interest, and the 
eflort for such individual cases of particu- 
lar tribes, is most valuable, practical 
work. There should be some plan by 
which these Indians can be informed of 
their rights and incited to defend them.” 

Mrs. Hiles: ‘*I asked an Indian wo- 
man, * Why do you yield and leave your 
homes when wrongfully commanded to 
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do so?’ 


She replied, + If one puts a pis- 
tol to your head and says, ** Now leave 
I suppose you 
And we go to the mountains. 


> 


this house and vicinity,’ 
would go. 
There is no other place for us. 

Gen. Whittlesey: **It is the duty of 
the attorney-general of the United States 
to defend these Indian claims and bring 
any suit needed for a tribe, or individuals, 


99 


and to press it.” 
Mrs. Hiles: 
taken in the courts.” 
Pres. Gates: ‘* Not to feel under such 
recitals, is to be not human. I move 
a committee to take charge of this whole 


‘Indian oaths are not 


question and to secure the services of a 
competent attorney.” 

This committee was elected, and con- 
sisted of Philip C. Garrett of Philadelphia, 
Moses Pierce of Norwich, Joshua W. 
Davis of Boston, Austin Abbott and El- 
liot F. Shepard of New York. 

Mr. Garrett: ‘* Mrs. Hiles will be 
one of thirteen to give $5,000; W. H. 
Lyon adds $100; A. K. Smiley and others 
will make additions towards the sum 
needed.” 

Walter Allen, Esq., of Boston, intro- 
duced a resolution urging the immediate 
granting of citizenship to Indians, the 
abandonment of the reservation system, 
but the protection of ali Indian rights in 
the land. He instanced the case of negro 
emancipation and enfranchisement, and 
asked, Had these not been given, what 
would have been the status of the negro 
to-day? He thought the ballot in the 
hands of the Indian far better than nag- 
ging Congress, and eloquently urged the 
‘duty so clear and pressing,’ closing 
with an appeal that the Dawes Severalty 
bill be made the Indian emancipation act.” 

Mr. Houghton said: ‘* All agree as 
to the need of ultimate citizenship for the 
Indian, but how best to secure it is the 
question. Jonah was a reformer, but 
needed discipline to push him to imme- 


diate action. Luther labored for the im- 


mediate destruction of indulgencies, and 
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the power of Garrison was in his cry of 
immediate emancipation. So let us stand 
for the zmmediate citizenship of the In- 
dian, as consonant with all justice and as 
most prudent and wise.” 

Mr. Allen’s resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

Austin Abbott, Esq., said: 
to secure immediate citizenship for the 
Indian is easy. To pass the Dawes bill 
gives Indians allotments, and taking these 


** The way 


insures citizenship.” 

Miss Alice Robertson, now at the head 
of a Presbyterian school among the Creeks, 
of Indian ‘Territory, at the request of the 
chair, addressed the meeting and _ ex- 
pressed her satisfaction with the Dawes 
bill. It is wise, practical, just, and will 
be all that is needful to provide for In- 
dian citizenship. She spoke of the nat- 
ural refinement and ability of Indians as 
equal to that of the white race ; of the 
visible effect of a few months of schooling, 
not only upon the Indian woman, but 
upon the inherited mental bias of her 
children ; gave a charming picture of the 
progress of her own Indian pupils and of 
the improved tastes and aspirations of the 
community in which the school was 
placed. 

The question was asked, ‘+ Can an In- 
dian leave tribal ties, go off the reserva- 
tion, and stay away, without permission ? ” 
This was answered affirmatively by Sen- 
ator Dawes, Mr. Frissell, Judge Camp- 
bell and Mr. Ladd, who noticed the case 
of 100 Apaches who would not go back to 
their reservation, and so were permitted to 
take land elsewhere ; yet he was not sure 
that these can now defend their new 
status. 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

At the invitation of the chairman, Mrs. 
Quinton, general secretary of the Wo- 
men’s National Indian‘ association, ad- 
dressed the meeting, reporting the work 
of that association for the past year, the 
eighth year of the work, stating that about 
twenty-four new associations have been 


organized during the year, making more 
than seventy in all, scattered over twenty- 
seven states; that its work at headquar- 
ters alone, not including the work of 
auxiliaries, embraced thousands of letters, 
the sending out more than 1,800 parcels 
of literature, besides the publication work, 
while the association as a whole had held 
hundreds of meetings, had published arti- 
cles in nearly a thousand periodicals, 
and that its petitions for the retention 
of good Indian officials, and_ its peti- 
tions to Congress for the passage of 
the various Indian bills alluded to, 
have been sent up sometimes at the rate 
of five a day, and have, at request of 
ladies, been accompanied with number- 
less private letters and telegrams from 
prominent citizens to their own represen- 
tatives in Congress. In addition to the 
old lines of work, a new department of 
Indian home building, in the hands of 
Mrs. Kinney of Conn., has been success- 
fully opened. Also the new department 
of missionary work has greatly prospered. 
Six stations, tribes otherwise wholly un- 
provided with such work, have been 
served, and three of these, according to 
the plan, have already been transferred to 
denominational hands, and the others are 
now virtually provided for. She referred 
to the well-fitted missionaries and _ their 
successful work at Round Valley, Cal., 
and to the new station among the Pie- 
gans of Montana, so well provided for by 
the New Havenassociation, which, though 
not yet a year old, had furnished the salary 
of the exceptionally endowed missionary, 
means to build the mission cottage, a pony, 
saddle, furniture and other supplies, and 
announced another station among the 
Sioux, as about to be supplied with mis- 
sion work. 

Mrs. Quinton referred to the certainty 
that the gospel is the best leverage for 
lifting the oppressed and degraded ; that 
to ‘lift up” Christ before them is to 
‘¢draw” them, and that to ‘lift up” 
right motives and their true material in- 
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terests before Indians, is also as surely to 
‘draw ” them to these, as has been 
proved by many facts already given in 
This ‘+ drawing” she 


> 


this conference. 
regarded as the true Indian policy. 

Mrs. J. C. Kinney, president of the 
Connecticut Women’s Indian association, 
and chairman of the National association’s 
committee on Indian home building, gave 
at request an interesting report of the 
difficulties encountered by her committee, 
and of the work, which had built from 
its loan fund cottages for two young Indian 
families, on lands in severalty upon the 
Omaha reservation. She spoke of the 
joy of these Indians at being able thus at 
once to begin life in civilized and Christian 
surroundings, and of the influence such 
homes must exert on those of much less ele- 
vatedcharacter. Shealso spoke of the vari- 
ous applications for similar aid, which 
come from many quarters, and the efforts in 
the Southwest to plant colonies of civil- 
ized Indians from eastern schools and 
elsewhere, and of the great field in which 
to continue to extend this work for 
strengthening the impulse to acquire 
civilized homes and of the resulting busi- 
ness and industrial training. 

Mrs. Crannell, secretary of the Albany 
Women’s Indian association, being called 
upon, gave, in a sprightly manner, an 
account of the work of that auxiliary and 
of its branches in Troy, Poughkeepsie, 
Schenectady and Syracuse. 

Rey. Dr. Strieby made an earnest plea 
for a general extension of missionary work 
among Indians, paying grateful tribute to 
the memory of the earlier workers in the 
great field, and enlarging upon the im- 
portance of all education and industrial 
work among Indians. 

Pres. Ladd gave a moving narrative of 
the condition of some southwestern tribes. 

Edward L. Pierce, Esq., author of the 
‘Life of Charles Sumner,” pointed out 
the fact that little, comparatively, had 
been said about Indian achievements ; 
deprecated the great wastes of unused 
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lands, and desired information regarding 
the Indian disposition to industry. Many 
facts were given in response by various 
speakers, among them Messrs. Abbott, 
Allen, Painter, and others, showing con- 
clusively that Indians will work and work 
well, when having the assurance of pro- 
tection for their industries. 

Mrs. Quinton stated that the five hun- 
dred Apache prisoners, under Gen. 
Crook’s care, with only sharpened sticks 
and common knives as implements, raised 
$20,000 worth of produce in their first 
year’s efforts at self-support; that half 
the Indians of the country are self-sup- 
porting; that Indians have over thirty 
thousand civilized homes ; that of the one 
hundred and thirty-six millions of acres, 
one-half the Sioux lands and_ one-third 
Indian Territory lands, are fit only for 
grazing ; that it takes thirty-five acres in 
the northwest to bring a calf up into 
beef; that a large portion of the territory 
of Indians is utterly worthless, and that 
there are numberless facts favorable to 
Indian character which should be, but are 
not, generally known. 

The report of the business committee, 
including a new resolution to appoint a 
standing committee to serve during the 
year, at the call of the chairman, to en- 
deavor to secure concerted action on the 
part of all friends of Indians was, up- 
on motion of Pres. Gilman, unanimous- 
ly adopted, as was the official platform 
of the conference, and with a hearty vote 
of thanks for the delightful hospitality so 
generously given, with all the beautiful 
drives and varied pleasures, and with a 
response from the honored host the con- 
vention adjourned. 


NoricE.—The Woman’s National In- 
dian association will hold its annual meet- 
ing in the Broadway Tabernacle, Broad- 
way and 34th street, New York City, on 
Thursday and on Friday mornings, Nov. 
18th and 19th. The day sessions, begin- 
ning at 10.30 A. M. and at 2 Pp. M., will be 
devoted to addresses, reports, discussions 
and other business of the association. 
The public meeting, to be held at 8 p.m. 
on Thursday, will be addressed by Pres. 
Gates of Rutgers college, Rev. Edgerton 
Young of Canada, and other prominent 
friends of Indians. 





Ten Times One. 


“Look up and not down : — 
Look forward and not back : — 
Look out and not in, 

And Lend a Hand.” 


To CorrESPONDENTS.— The correspon- 
dence of the clubs is so large that it is 
necessary to attempt some little system in 
arranging it. It will be found conven- 
ent, if officers and members of ‘old 
clubs ”’—that is, if clubs formed before Oc- 
tober, 1886, address their reports and 
letters to Mrs. M. C. Whitman, office of 
Lenp A Hanp, 3 Hamilton place, Boston. 

Officers and members of clubs formed 
-ince Oct. 1, 1886, may address Mrs. Isa- 
bella Charles Davis, 21 University place, 
New York (Charity Organization Soci- 
ety). Mrs. Davis has the editorial charge 
of this department. 


Officers and members of the King’s 
Daughters may address Mrs. M. L. Dick- 
inson, 230 West 59th street, New York. 

These are not rules, but suggestions. 
The crowning glory of Ten Times One 
is, that it has no rule but thos2 implied 
by the four mottoes, and every club 
officer will, of course, address any other 
club officer just as convenience may dic- 
tate; but these suggestions are made in 
interest of such convenience. 

For badges, circulars, forms of organi- 
zation, ritual, etc., address J. S. Smith 
& Co., 30 Franklin street, Boston. 


<e- 


THE * SISTER DORAS” OF HARTFORD. 


Tue object of this society is to furnish 
an attractive evening home for the busy 
young women and girls of our city, and to 
provide such help and comfort as_ patient 
love and sincere friendship can offer. 

The rooms of the society, No. 271 Main 
street, have been open every evening 
during the year, from 5 to 9.30 P.M. ; and 
to the regular attendance of young ladies 
of the society the success of this enterprise 
is largely due; patient, persevering effort 
has met its own reward. A decided in- 
crease in attendance during the year, of 
the very class tor whom the rooms are 
designed, has been a gratifying feature. 
The more thoroughly the real object of 
this effort is understood, the more it is 
appreciated ; and the society feels confident 


that the key-note of maintaining a work 
of this nature is already struck when it 
can foster a_ self-respecting Christian 
womanhood, encourage to thoughtful en- 
deavor, stimulate to higher ambitions, 
and awaken to better lives, a large number 
of these young persons who frequent its 
rooms. 

An entertainment committee, appoint- 
ed for each month, has furnished many 
pleasant evenings to the young women, 
with musical, literary, and dramatic enter- 
tainment, which have been enjoyed, and 
the rooms have several times been filled to 
their utmost capacity by the hadctués of 
the rooms and their mothers and friends. 

Music, singing, and writing have been 
successfully taught, and expressions of 
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gratitude from those who have received 
these instructions come to us repeatedly. 
One young woman was so anxious to 
learn to write, and to write well, that 
she would spend almost every evening in 
the rooms, and the entire time while 
there, in writing the copies set for her. 
Her delight in this accomplishment was 
very great. Sewing of all kinds and but- 
ton-hole making have also been taught, 
and many girls who are busy all day bring 
their work to the rooms, and receive ad- 
vice and instruction in putting garments 
together, and also have the use of a sew- 
ing-machine which is kept in the rooms 
for this purpose. 

Many of the younger girls have been 
taught some kinds of fancy work, mater- 
ials for which are often furnished by the 
young ladies in charge, and they show 
much interest in making gifts, such as 
mittens, slippers, edging, shoulder capes, 
etc., as surprises for their friends at 
home. One girl made a lambrequin fora 
Christmas present to her mother ; another, 
who was obliged to be at home all day 
while her mother went to the factory to 
work, came evenings to the rooms and 
made a pair of slippers for a gift to her 
mother, who was greatly delighted at this 
evidence of her daughter’s cleverness and 
affection. 

A number of places have been found 
for girls through the agency of this society, 
and many who came to our city to seek a 
living have found here friends and aid 
sufficient to enable them to gain a foot- 
hold and become self-supporting. 

After a thorough trial of the rooms, as 
reading-rooms, it was decided that the 
efficiency of the five hundred volumes 
might be greatly increased by making them 
a circulating library, and this was ac- 
cordingly done, by vote of the society, 
through the eflort of our indefatigable 
library committee, who made a thorough 
catalogue of the books, and introduced a 
simple method of giving them out to all 
young girls and women of our city who 
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desire the benefit of a free library. 
An encouraging fact is the increasing 
demand for good books, and a growing 
desire on the part of many young women 
to receive the advice and guidance of 
those experienced in books and _ reading. 
This influence cannot but be beneficial. 
By solicitation and voluntary gifts, the 
society has added largely to the number 
of volumes in the library during the year, 
and at all times suitable books, papers 
and magazines are thankfully received. 
From October to April of the year just 
closing, a monthly prayer-meeting was 
held at four p. M. in the rooms, and these 
occasions were always of great interest. 
The attendance frequently numbered ten 
and twelve, and proved of the utmost 
value to the young ladies, and we trust 
added to the efficiency of the effort put 
forth for the uplifting of all who shall 
come within the influence of this society. 
The morning business meetings, held 
fortnightly at 11 A. M., have been one of 
the most pleasant and productive. sources 
of improvement. 
and usefulness of the work are discussed, 
words of encouragement and counsel are 
given, and the members are mutually 
benefited by an interchange of thought 
and experience. Papers upon a variety 
of topics relative to philanthropic work 
are presented by members or friends, 
and important questions come up for de- 
bate. Here the difficulties of our work 
are met and its possibilities considered, 


Plans for the growth 


and here the enthusiasm of consecrated 
effort is absorbed and kept alive, while 
each one feels anew the wonderful oppor- 
tunities which the Sister Dora work 
presents. 

Any person may become a member of 
this society by the payment of fifty cents 
annually, and by the payment of $25 at 
one time may become a life member. 

Evenings at the Sister Dora rooms are 
delightful, with music, reading, games, 
social intercourse, and friendly feeling ; 
the pleasant, home-like influence, which is 
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the abiding and pervading spirit of the 
rooms, forms a bright picture in the minds 
of many young women and girls who 
have met there the warm sympathy they 
crave, and the wholesome stimulus to 
something above and beyond their cheer- 
less surroundings. 

The following paper, read before the 
society by Miss Josephine M. Griswold, 
gives a most interesting account of the 
past two years of labor and of their hopes 
and aims for the future. 

The weeks and months. since this 
Society was organized have passed in 
quick succession, and after two years of 
delightful intercourse and mutual help- 
fulness, we come to this day with a sense 
of gratitude for the blessings which have 
attended our efforts. In our desire to 
accomplish more established results. and 
even greater good than we see, we should 
reassure ourselves by remembering that 
these two years have been to a great ex- 
tent years of preparation and experiment. 
We did not know at the outset whether 
this work would be permanent or not ; 
we could not determine that it would be 
a success until we had gone on to prove 
it; like all new enterprises it must 
bear the test of time, and we as individual 
workers must also bear the test of time, 
and prove that we were devotedly loyal to 
the best interests of the work. In those 
early Saturday morning meetings, when a 
few of us gathered together to talk over 
the best methods of helping the poor, we 
were instructed by one whose heart 
was glad indeed to welcome so much 
young life to the service. It was discov- 
ered to us by one who had plodded and 
studied zealously over the charitable 
problem, that many plain, hard and 
wholesome phases of this much-worn 
subject, were entirely within our grasp 
and worthy of our close attention. The 


sunny side was shown to us as well as 
the shady side ; we were encouraged by 
her enthusiasm and the inspiration of her 
words was the strong element which moved 


the eager and attentive listeners to band 
themselves together and form an organi- 
zation which should represent more ad- 
vanced thought in this particular line of 
work. The same wise interest and judi- 
cious leadership, which we recognized 
at the beginning, has been an unfailing 
source from whence we have drawn 
abundantly. The perplexing questions 
which arose when we were younger in 
the work were met by prudent and 
discerning forethought; the difficulties 
which would naturally arise from the 
operation of a large society, have never 
seemed insurmountable in the clear judg- 
ment to which we have always appealed ; 
methods and projects for the best good of 
the society have been proposed with 
devoted loyalty and tender solicitude, and 
a plain, earnest, safe path has been indi- 
cated all along the way. There has fol- 
lowed us an influence strong and true. and 
a benediction of love and whole-souled 
interest which will continue as long as 
the society exists. 

In closing its second year the Sister 
Dora society substantiates the hope of its 
founders, and illustrates tie fidelity of its 
members ; for not only has it gained by 
all this initiative experience, and gained 
in actual influence, but-it has won for it- 
self a vame and a place among the phil- 
anthropic agencies of our city, and a recog- 
nized position as a means of good to a large 
class who are being benefited by its hospi- 
talities. So it is with profound thankiul- 
ness that we come to this hour and express 
our gratitude for the watchful care that 
has been exercised over all our delibera- 
tions, and for the continued support 
which has been given to us by friends, 
old and new. 

We rejoice that such a large proportion 
of our members are still eager and _stead- 
fast, that many new ones join us, and that 
the work with all its possibilities is 
stillin our hands to mold and fashion, to 
enlarge and dignify. Not a tinge of dis- 
satisfaction or a breath of discouragement, 




















should find place in the heart of any 
Sister Dora, for in the light of all that we 
have learned in the past, and with all 
the opportunities of the work opening 
up before us, we should be assured of the 
necessity of the work and also of its entire 
feasibility. 

You have proved your efficiency to 
meet the exigencies of the work which 
requires great skill and much patience. 
and with such zeal and resolution as you 
have manifested, under many trying cir- 
cumstances, you necd have none but the 
strongest feeling of hope as you go on to 
fulfill even more truly the spirit of our 
constitution. 

In looking over the philanthropic work 
of other cities, we find that the methods 
adopted by our society are in many re- 
spects peculiar and altogether unique. 
In almost any city of any considerable 
size there are the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, the Women’s Industrial 
Unions, the Women’s Aid Societies, and 
various other organizations to meet the 
specific want ofa class of women, young and 
old, who seek protection of various kinds. 
These societies are doing good work ; 
they are conducted by boards of ladies 
and gentlemen who stand back of matrons 
and superintendents, assuming all respon- 
sibility, and thousands and thousands of 
dollars are represented in the manage- 
ment of these enterprises. 

We do not know of azy organization 
made up and operated exactly as ours is 
of voluntary workers, undertaking to fur- 
nish as it does so many attractions, so 
many phases of culture and refinement, so 
much wholesome stimulus to those who 
need uplifting, and such opportunities for 
improvement. 

The reason why this liberal benefit is 
possible, young ladies, is because you 
give yourselves to it; you are not only the 
board of directors, but you are the matrons 
and superintendents, and individually you 
take up the work as though it were your 
veryown. ‘This is the great advantage 
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over many other kinds of eflort termed 
philanthropic. 

It is personal contact, and individual 
exertion, and not work at arms’ length, 
which makes up the power of this society, 
and you can each one follow out the 
particular gift that is in you, for the benefit 
of all whom you meet in these rooms ; 
and the wholesome influence you exercise 
may be as wide-spread as you choose to 
make it. There is no limit to the effect 
of your seed-sowing and your conscien- 
tious faithfulness. The spirit of Christian 
charity and loving-kindness adopted as 
the constitution of this society, are the 
foundation stones of all true helpfulness. 
We may talk of caste and ** our set” and 
all the other superficialities of which 
society is made up, but the solid influence 
and the warm, genuine helpfulness which 
reach out to other hearts to do them 
the good they need, come only from 
knowing intimately the life and character 
of him who is entirely true, and honest. 
and genuine. 

It may be a most fortunate thing that 
we are organized for work in just this 
way, and if there are advantages in our 
voluntary service, we ought to make the 
most of them, and so truly represent the 
object and aim of our society. Person- 
ally, I have done so little active work 
that I realize how much better any one of 
you might recount the growth and 
advancement of our effort during the past 
year, but the fidelity with which you 
have fulfilled the demands made upon 
you, and the deep interest you have 
manifested in the progress of our work, 
have not been unobserved. 

You have attended upon your appointed 
evenings as far as possible, and you have 
kept the society and its best interests close 
to your hearts. You have responded to 
every measure for the advancement of the 
work, and no eflort has been too difficult 
for you to undertake. The fullest sym- 
pathy and heartiest spirit of codperation 
has characterized all our deliberations, 
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and for this and the entire harmony 
which prevail we are deeply thankful. 

So well equipped, then, by members, by 
conscientious fidelity, and recently by 
comfortable financial support, what ought 
we not to accomplish in the year to come? 
In these days we hear very much said of 
woman’s work for woman, and there is a 
peculiar fitness in the codperative spirit 
which women are assuming more and 
more towards each other in matters of 
industry and education. It is the growth 
of a higher type of womanhood, and it 
leads every true woman to feel that she 
has a mission to perform in the elevation 
of her sex. 

Many earnest women are devoting their 
lives to the task of raising those who have 
fallen, but many more are needed to 
hinder others from falling, to thwart the 
evil that threatens young lives, to inter- 
cept temptation, and lead to higher lives of 
usefulness many who can be easily and 
willingly won. 

There are some who feel that because 
they cannot give money they have noth- 
ing to give, and yet numbers of these 
very persons are so well fitted by their 
own personal influence and sympathy to 
help others, that their gifts of time and 
thought and self-devotion are all-essential. 
Of such a nature have been a large major- 
ity of the women who have been instru- 
mental! in the great reforms of the world. 
The self-sacrificing motives, which have 
actuated many an earnest worker in this 
particular phase of philanthropy, may 
well be our motives, for the work of our 
Sister Dora society is peculiarly woman’s 
work, and most fitly illustrates the spirit of 
Sister Dora when its mantle falls with 
sweet loving-kindness and real helpful- 
ness over all who come within its influ- 
ence. We shall not all be called upon to 
investigate prisons and work-houses as 
was Elizabeth Fry in England, for there 
is not the same crying need for it in our 

day; but the same quiet perseverance 
and insistent spirit which led her to ex- 


amine these horrible places a century ago, 
and moved her to do everything in her 
power to better the condition of the in- 
mates—especially of the women—the 
same devotion which kept her patiently 
at work until she was able to relieve 
these unfortunate people and provide them 
with proper food and clothing and more 
comfortable quarters, ¢hzs is the zeal 
which was finally rewarded by the favor- 
able notice of the authorities of English 
government, and the condition of the 
wretched inmates of English prisons was 
ameliorated to a wonderful extent— 
women convicts were allowed the com- 
mon decencies of life, and to Elizabeth 
Fry they owed the introduction of indus- 
tries such as knitting and sewing, which 
she insisted was the only means of furnish- 
ing wholesome relief to their long years 
of imprisonment ; and by her constant ap- 
peals to courts of justice, the prison sys- 
tem was most thoroughly and radically 
improved. There was no end to the 
steady enthusiasm of this lovely woman, 
for she was possessed of an undying pur- 
pose to uplift and dignify the lives of 
women and girls and make them useful 
to society. There is no more potent influ- 
ence than the belief which we should 
cultivate in the work which we under- 
take ; some strong and controlling desire 
to benefit humanity has formed the back- 
ground of all that has been accomplished 
by true-hearted women ; some determined 
belief has kept hundreds of workers on 
the alert to introduce new schemes for 
improvement, and furnish to women the 
best opportunities for self-supporting 
development. 

There is no encouragement and no fas- 
cination about a work which we under- 
take in a_ half-hearted way, and _ into 
which we put only a lukewarm ambition ; 
it faints and languishes in our hands like 
a summer flower, and we and our eftlort 
are soon forgotten. 

After an experience of two years in a 
branch of work which calls for much 




















faithfulness and great hope, the Sister 
Dora Society should know what it be- 
lieves, and whether it believes at all or 
not. It should be so aware of its normal 
condition that no discrepancy of confi- 
dence should creep in to mar the clear 
light of promise which has already 
dawned upon us. If we are in sympathy 
with the work which we have undertaken, 
let us believe in it heart and soul! Let us 
believe in each other, and in ourselves, 
and take up with all the zeal and courage 
we can summon an abiding faith in what 
we are attempting to do. Over the door 
of our actions and of our speech it should 
be written: We believe in the good of our 
Sister Dora Society, and in the effort it is 
making for young women and girls, 
and we shall stand by it, as we should 
stand by our dearest interest. We will 
give it our hearty support, and expect 
the best results. It is unnecessary to 
dwell upon the need of this work. So 
long as there are children and youth to 
be guided and encouraged, there is need 
of enthusiasm to meet such demand; so 
long as there are young women easily led 
astray, and tempted by the glitter of false 
pleasures and the enticements of evil 
companions, there is need of wise influ- 
ence and conscientious effort such as you 
have often been called upon to exercise 
with those who frequent these rooms. So 
long as there are allurements and decep- 
tions which lead away from all virtue, 
temptations which warm friendliness can 
prevent, sorrows which kindness can 
alleviate, perplexities which patience and 
prayer can overcome, so long as all these 
abound in human hearts, not strong by 
nature or grace, there is need of all the 
wisdom and talent you can bring to bear, 
and there is far more need of that large 
spirit of Christian charity which alone can 
bring us close enough to these souls to do 
them any permanent good. 

Other phases of philanthropy will 
always be looked after. The hospital pa- 
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tient will continue to be the recipient of 
the favors of fashionable patrons and 
kind friends ; the best methods of caring 
for the insane will continue to be 
discussed until wonderful changes are 
effected in treatment and results; prison 
management will be agitated until our 
penal institutions are models of discipline ; 
the deaf, dumb and blind and the imbe- 
cile will be suitably cared for, neglected 
children will be rescued, and each de- 
pendent class will find the guardianship 
and supervision required. 

While all this is engaging the minds of 
the most thoughtful men and women of 
both continents, there is the greatest need 
for such a work as ours in every city and 
town and village in our land; the institu- 
tions and the reformatories will not fail for 
lack of friends, but the questions of what 
can be done for the hundreds and thou- 
sands of young girls who are coming up to 
womanhood under circumstances not 
favorable to their highest development, 
is one which fills the hearts of many who 
realize their danger and desire their res- 
cue. Young ladies, it is a matter for 
congratulation that we are already organ- 
ized for this particular work ; we are two 
years in advance of many cities whose 
most earnest workers are longing and 
watching for just such an organization as 
ours ; and while we look to see this work 
inaugurated in places where the same 
need exists, we also look for a more com- 
plete development of this society, and 
such a truly progressive spirit among its 
members as shall make them adequate 
to every demand. It is not enthusiasm 
alone which impresses us, nor others in 
reviewing our work ; it is not spasmodic 
action, here to-day and gone to-morrow ; 
but it is sincerity—quiet, trustful, sweet 
sincerity—an underlying determination to 
be true and constant, and so full of earnest, 
patient love that it must shine forth as a 
beacon light to every soul needing 
strength and comfort. 





VACATION 


BY REV. E. 


R. 


SCHOOL AT WARREN STREET CHAPEL. 


BUTLER. 


Ir does not cost much besides mother excursions to the Back Bay, among the 


wit to add greatly to the health, comfort 
and cheerfulness of the poor. 

Johnny Crowley lives and plays in the 
streets and alleys near our chapel. He 
has a home where two older brothers 
pester him, and a little sister likes to have 
him mend her cart and dolls’ arms. 
Johnny is fond of his sister, and often 
leads her into his play-grounds. He is 
eight and she is six. ‘Together they for- 
age for green apples and decayed peaches 
outside the shops of grocer and butch- 
er, and together they play jackstones on 
neighbors’ steps and stand outside Ling 
Wah’s window and watch his deft trade, 
or are tempted to grimace at him or make 
believe help him sprinkle his laundry. 

One older brother is in a_ printing 
office ; the other, Teddy, attends grammar 
school, as Johnny and his sister do the 
primary school; and in vacation time 
Teddy helps Johnny wear up pretty fast 
the scanty stock of ‘‘lindsey-woolsey ” 
which his mother is able to furnish. 

That good mother, a widow, slight-built 
and anxious-browed, goes out to wash 
and scrub several days of the week, and 
on other week days and a part of Sunday 
hardly succeeds with her oldest boy’s help 
in keeping all fairly fed and coarsely clad. 
After the first week of the long vacation 


is over, her patience and her stock of 


children’s clean clothes are nearly ex- 
hausted as she sees the three school chil- 
dren grow more and more rude,a little 
coarse in common talk and even tired of 
the routine of street plays. The boyish 
games of a weekly play-day are not heavy 
enough for a whole week of play-days, 
and already the brightest of Johnny’s 
street comrades are planning predatory 


closed houses or into the suburban orch- 


ards. Pheanxious, conscientious mother 
has tried to keep her children’s tempers 
sweet, their tongues clean and their man- 

| 1 


ners at least civil; but the tempations 


and real personal dangers which are like- 
ly to throng around her exuberant trio, 


now begin to stagger her hopes. Johnny 


and his brother and little sister would be 


safe, either 


but Jimmy Tweed and Micky Splane 


. 
alone or by themselves, 
| 

and Maggie Splane and a little crusade 
of other impetuous spirits who live in the 
street and sleep in a shadowed home, are 
more apt teachers than the busy widow. 

One day at their noon meal Johnny 
told his mother of the chapel vacation 
school to begin the next week, adding 
that he and Lizzy would like to go once 
for fun. He associated with our chapel 
building the memory of an_ occasional 
pleasant greeting from teachers as he 
played about the rear door, frequent gifts 
of flowers, a summer car ride or steam- 
boat excursion on which the street boys 
and girls who didn’t stone the chapel 
window and who didn’t chalk up the 
walls or play ball against the doors, were 
carefully invited. He, with other street 
children, had been let in sometimes to an 
infant class party or a show of the magic 
lantern, and Johnny’s sister had at six 
years just graduated from the chapel 
kindergarten, with her trophies of check- 
ered colored papers and pictures on_per- 
forated card, to enter a primary. So the 
mother had litttle difficulty in starting off 
the basket of lunch, with Johnny and 
Lizzy behind it, on the Monday 
morning for the chapel front door, and the 
skilled teacher had an easy task to gain 


next 
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a promise of constant daily attendance, sand gets into your hair oer down your 
till the last week but one of vacation. back ; don’t let it !” 

The school didn’t cost much to keep A little to the surprise of the mothers, 
up. Fifty doubles of Johnny and Lizzy their little boys and girls and the neigh- 
came and learned and went away daily, bors’ children seemed now to prefer to 
and thirty-five homes were kept pure and play over again games of the school 
cheerful by Christian care of ** these little session in the afternoon within the shade 
ones.” No books were provided, only of their own yard or alley, instead of their 
simple kindergarten material was bor- former boisterous games. 
rowed, music and marches taught, green Indeed, vacation school and the after- 
acorns and a deserted bird’s nest were noon play of kindergarten came to be 
brought in from the teacher’s country quite the fashion, and some older girls 


home, game lessons were played, while a wereallowed to help direct the plays, as ina 


living soul presided over the little family normal school of growing teachers. John- 


and a kind assistant patiently led in the ny heard that. at a vacation school for 
song or the physical exercise. A thought- older boys, real carpenters’ tools were 
ful lady had sent two loads of sand, and used and scroll saws zig-zagged out pretty 
when she looked in‘one day to see the chil- brackets. and picture frames were car- 
dren play she added to theirstock of tools a ried home by boys and girls who made 
dozen or two extra pails, shovelsand ladles. them. and loaves of bread were baked 
There were pyramids and forts and ropes and soups were made by the girls whom 
of sand made and unmade by these mere Lizzy knew: and when the last week in 
itinerant sandmen and = sand-hill horti- August came the younger children, with 
culturists. There was abundance of mirth many a street chum, agreed to go again 
and of patience and of good manners. to the chapel school, and Teddy was the 
As the teacher watched the beach plays center of quite a group of large lads who 
or helped shake sand out of little shoes, resolved to join next summer the carpen- 


she often said aloud ‘* I’m ¢lad that no— ter school. 
© 


LOOK-UP LEGION. 


Tue following annual report was pre- clubs was made. Edward [E. Hale was 
sented at Chautauqua, in a large meeting chosen president; Dr. Ilurlbut was 
of heads of clubs, by Mr. Hale. chosen vice president, and Mrs. Isabella 

At a meeting of this organization at Charles Davis waschosen secretary. This 
the Hall of Philosophy, August 19, Dr. E. organization was publicly announced, 
E. Hale made the following report, after and brought to us, in many instances, 
which there was much miscellaneous the names of clubs which had not been 


discussion of the work of the society : before reported at any center. 

The last year of the Look-up Legion In the movement then made the new 
and other Ten Times One clubs, has monthly, Lenp A HAND, was recognized 
been one of great activity and interest. as the organ of the club. Such full re- 


At a meeting of heads of clubs held ports in detail of new clubs have been 
at Plainfield, in connection with some published from month to month in that 
Chautauqua work in which they were journal, that special reference to them is 


engaged. an organization of heads of not needed here. 
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The demand for variety in badges, to 
meet the needs of several clubs, has been 
met in part by the issue of new badges 
by J. Stilman Smith & Co., Boston. 
These are adapted for Lend a Hand 
clubs, Wadsworth clubs, Look-up Legions 
and Ten Times One clubs severally. 

The English Action has been organ- 
ized twice the last year under direction 
of Mr. A. W. Axfred. They have is- 
sued a new membership card, following 
chiefly the tints of the New England mem- 
bership card. Mr. Axfred writes that the 
number of clubs is steadily increasing. 

We have had applications from China 
and from New Zealand, looking to the 
establishment of sections in those countries. 

The central work has increased so 
much that Mrs. M. C. Whitman, Dor- 
chester, Mass., has been assigned to neces- 
sary correspondence with old clubs, while 
Mrs. Davis, the secretary, should be ad- 
dressed with regard to the formation of 
new. 

The old circulars were, of course, 
stopped before the publication of LEND a 
Hanp, which takes their place; but 
the valuable reports printed in the cir- 
culars are still in demand, and to meet 
the demand two new editions have been 
published. They will always be interest- 
ing, as giving the history of the birth of 
the movements, containing many of the 
best constitutions, and giving accounts of 
work which will be always valuable. 

At Wellesley college, there was last 
year forty-six tens—making four hundred 
and sixty girls—in the full spirit of the 
club. Many of these ladies, who have 
since graduated, begin to write to us that 


they are forming clubs in their different 
homes. 

Five members of the Henry Wads- 
worth Helpers, the first club formed, 
have been heard from in the last year. 
They were then lads of fourteen, or 
thereabouts, in a mission 
New York. 
years, men twenty-nine years of age, 
or thereabouts, and are scattered in all 
parts of the country. They seem to be 
lending a hand bravely, and carrying 
on with the force and spirit of men the 
work which they then loved. 

We cannot often enough say that in 
such scattering of seed is the whole dis- 
tinctive value of one organization. A 
mere club for mutual improvement will 
and ought to die of dry rot. No club is 
a real Wadsworth Club unless its mem- 
bers lend a hand. That a club may live 
as an organization is by no means nec- 
What is to be wished for, 


school in 
They are now, after fifteen 


essary. 
prayed for, and worked for, is that each 
member, wherever he goes, may _ be 
calling others into the service, some- 
where, of God and of man; that some- 
where and somehow there may be the 
multiplication by which — ten 
A step lost in the 
beginning of this great endeavor, will 


great 
times one is ten. 


almost never be regained. 

The most important new order formed 
under the mottoes, in the last year, is one 
of ladies largely interested in religious 
and charity work, called The King’s 
Daughters. This union extends _ itself 
in all parts of the country. 

Respectfully submitted by 

Epwarp E. HAtr, President. 


<e- 


Tue Old Charity sees a woman beg- 
ging, having in her arms a child with dis- 
eased eyes, distorted legs, festering sores ; 
it gives profuse alms, and thereby puts a 


premium on diseased, distorted children ; 
and so such children are made to order by 
the thousand, while the Old Charity goes 


away hugging itself over its tenderness of 
heart. The New Charity puts the child 
under treatment, and it sends the woman 
to jail, and removes all inducement for 
the production and exhibition of distorted 
children. 
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How many boys can sew a seam or put 
ona button properly? And yet, a large 
number of boys, at some time in their 
lives, need this accomplishment. It is 
not enough to draw the edges of a hole in 
the stocking together and tie it with a 
thread. 

A young boy, whose parents, like many 
others, neglected this branch of his edu- 
cation, was sent to school in Europe. He 
spent his vacations in traveling. Some 
kind old lady gave him a case of sewing- 
materials before he started. As it so 
happened, the day came when the careless 
young fellow found no whole sock to put 
on, He bethought himself of the sewing 
case, and with darning needle and cotton 
he mended to the best of his ability. He 
confessed that he was a little proud to 
find no hole there when he had finished, 
and dressing himself he started for a long 
walk. What was it that felt a little queer 
in the heel of his boot? He twisted and 
turned his foot, not feeling it one mo- 
ment and again feeling this chafing. Boy 
like, he bore it till his fun was over. 
Night revealed a very sore heel, and days 
were needed before he could walk with 
comfort or join in the good times. All 
this would not have happened, if he had 
joined a club where a prize was offered 
for the best darn or seam. 

The Try in Earnest society has started 
a good thing. Let us hope it will be ex- 
tended to every club. A boy who can 
sew on a button for his brother or menda 
tip for his mother if occasion requires, 
lends a hand indeed and wins a tired 
mother’s thanks. 

The Try in Earnest society was organ- 
ized in the Congregational church in Oc- 
tober, 1883. Its object was to check the 
use of tobacco and slang. Its pledge is 
against the use of profane, coarse or vul- 
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E. CLUB. 


gar words and the use of tobacco in 
every form. Its motto is, ‘*Honor bright” ; 
its watchword, **Halt !” We have changed 
the watchword at various times, but the 
motto remains. 

I think it opened with a membership of 
twenty-five or thirty, both boys and girls. 
The girls had a pledge against slang and 
a promise for careful conduct on the street. 

Perhaps the spirit is best expressed in 
the words themselves, which declare its 
object to be to help to make us ‘* more 
dutiful and helpful at home; more obe- 
dient and studious at school ; more court- 
eous and careful in the street; more 
reverent and attentive at church.” 

From the first, Sunday meetings have 
been held the first Sunday in each month. 
During the first year, socials occurred 
monthly, with occasional business meet- 
ings. The Sunday meetings of the first 
year were generally addressed by some 
gentlemen on subjects bearing closely to 
the honor of the daily life. Afterwards 
these were filled by the members with 
scripture lesson, singing, recitation, etc. 
We have a choice, responsive service for 
opening and closing of meeting, and we 
were fortunate in having good singers 
among our numbers for the first years. 

Our business meetings have been opened 
with ‘‘ fact-gathering,” each one giving 
some fact of interest gathered from cur- 
rent events since last meeting. 

One winter we attempted a trip to 
Holland which promised well, many 
bringing in much of interest concerning 
the customs of that queer country. But it 
so transpired that every evening for such 
a gathering was just as severe as possible. 

The first vear, we had an excursion 
and visit to Cornell University, which 
day will be long remembered by the boys 
and girls as the nicest thing they ever had. 
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The society has never been denomina- 
tional in its membership, although only 
three ladies have ever worked for it. We 
have acted as leaders alternately, conduct- 
ing devotional exercises, etc. The officers 
have been chosen from the boys and girls. 

The variety of entertainments has been 
a soap-bubble party, maple sugar,-and 
once a sewing-bee forthe boys; a prize 
was oflered to the boy who sewed the 
best seam in a given time. The work 
was cut by the girls and pinned together 
and numbered, and the boy’s name and 
number of work noted. The prize was 
anice cake. It was very funny. After 
so much patchwork was cut the girls 
decided to put the prize block in the cen- 
ter and makea quilt. This was finally 
made into a comfortable for a cot in the 
Children’s Hlospital in New York, and 
with it went a pretty bed-quilt and a pair 
of sheets. We received several pleasant 


letters from Sister Catherine, whom the 
girls still love. 

Our last enterprise was a ‘‘ fan festival ” 
last June. The girls arranged fan deco- 
rations in great variety, made splashers, 
tidies, doilies and aprons for sale, and 
served ice cream and cake. We made 
$20.00. The object of this festival was 
to raise money to enable the girls to do 
some sewing for the mission at Singa- 
loo, Miss. (colored). Last Friday the 
girls met with the Congregational socicty 
and brought forward sheets, pillow-cuses 
and white aprons to be made, which the 
ladies very gladly helped about. 

Our badges are intended to be a T. I. E. 
(tie) of ribbon. If we could have aflord- 
ed scarf pins with the initials, it would 
have held the boys better. They said 
they wanted something to be proud of 
every day. 
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A COLLEGE CLUB. 


‘* By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
and Our Ten must lend a hand with vigor 
and the fruits will be there. If every 
college girl would try, as did these, to 
smooth the road to the new-comers, it 
would be a blessing. How many of our 
readers have passed through that dreary, 
homesick, unhappy entrance into a large 
school? Those who have, will know 
what Our Ten did. Shall we hint that 
the other nine clubs did not live up to 
their mottoes and lend a hand, too. We 
want to hear from those nine and from 
the hundred clubs which should be the 


offspring of the college, if our multipli- 
cation table is correct. 

I hardly think you could call our little 
club one of the Look-up Legions. The 
F. college is a boarding-school, consist- 
ing of about two hundred pupils. In the 
fall session of ’85, there seemed to be an 


inclination on the part of the old pupils 
to avoid the new-comers, as they were 
styled, and to make remarks about them. 
To make it more pleasant for our new 
acquaintances, some of us had thought 
of forming an organization and adopting 
certain resolutions, when some one, Miss 
M., I believe, who was then a teacher in 
college, suggested Look-up Legion. 

After some consideration nine of my 
classmates and myself decided to adopt 
the Harry Wadsworth mottoes, and form- 
ed what we called Our Ten. 

We met every Sunday afternoon and 
our meetings were conducted somewhat 
in the following order, though not always: 

1. Roll call and response by a quota- 
tion from the Bible. 

2. Reading a chapter from the Bible 
and prayer. 

3. Report of each member as_ to how 
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she had kept the resolutions; and such conducted their meetings in the same or- 
suggestionsas any member might consider der we did ours. Whether we have ever 


beneficial to the Ten. accomplished any good, I cannot say. 
4. Appointments for the next meeting, All who belonged to our club were 


as: the young lady who was to conduct members of the senior class, so none of 
the next meeting, and those to get up the us returned. When we parted, each 
reading. of us promised to try to form a club at 

5. Reading of such selections as those our homes, and write each other about 
appointed to make selections might deem them. As yet (two months after), I have 
suitable. not heard from any of them, neither have 

Sometimes we would read books in- I formed a club. I can hardly hope that 
stead of selections. We had several of such an organization as ours and the 
Dr. Hale’s works, and they were very mode of conducting it can be of any bene- 
much enjoyed by all. Besides our club, fit to such an extended and widely-known 


there were nine others in college, andthey organization as the Look-up Legion. 
-o@r 


HOW IT BEGAN. 


My interest in the ** Tens,” I mean. to serve the Master, and the new tie which 
As I sit here in my room in college, and binds us together so closely is a source 
look back over the long sweet summer of help and strength to us all. 
days, and think of the new inspiration I began to form my first ** Ten” among 
and purpose they brought me; and as I the people of my own church at home in 
look forward and see opportunities for Chilton Falls, but I was obliged to leave 
serving the King, opening where I had_ the city before it was really completed. I 
never dreamed of looking for them before, hope soon, however, to have all the places 
I feelas though I ought to tell all about it. filled. Of course I can be with them 
Not that I am doing, or can do, any great very little, and at present we do not ex- 
service ; my work lies among the ‘‘ little pect to engage in any special work. 
things”; but the beauty of it is that now Later in the year our society is intending 
my ‘‘littles” make a part of the great to have a fair, and that will put many op- 
whole of the work of the Ten Times One portunities into the willing hands of my 
is Ten army. Ten. 

My friend Laurie first heard the story When I came back to college, where I 
ofthe 10 x rt one July day, when it was am living intimately connected with so 
told to the ‘* Sister Doras” in Hartford. many girls who are near and dear to me, I 
She wrote the whole matter to me, and felt that I wanted to tell them about the 
asked me to join a ‘*Ten” which she order which is interesting me so deeply, 
was going to form. Iam always glad to and thus form another Ten among those 
do what Laurie wishes, and I was more friends. Perhaps you know that here at 
than glad to join her in this. H. we do not live crowded all together in 

Her Ten is made up of young ladies one big hall, but in five separate cottages, 
who live in almost as many different and I have chosen, for my Ten, girls who 
towns ; therefore we are not doing united are inthe Dewey House with me, because 
work, but each, in her own way, is trying I know them best. They are all earnest 
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and sincere Christians, and have thankfully 
accepted my invitation to join the society. 

We had an informa! meeting a few 
evenings ago, and found that three lines of 
work are open tous. Inthe first place we 
are going to dress some dolls, and make 
some scrap-books for Christmas gifts to the 
poor little children in the ‘‘ Home of the 
Friendless.” This will give us an oppor- 
tunity to spend some pleasant hours to- 
gether. 

There is an old, half-crazy woman, who 
comes to the college occasionally, selling 
small articles made by herself, which are 
almost worthless, but the girls often buy 
them to help her along. JI found out 
where she lived and went to see her the 
other day. I discovered that she has an old 
mother, nearly eighty, who is so lame that 
she hasnot been outof the house for four 
years. The idea of having a visit from me, 
orsome of my friends now and then, seem- 
ed to please her greatly. I hope that we 
shall find other people whom we can go 
and see in the same way, perhaps helping 
in that way to make some dark days a 


trifle brighter. Weare also to have regu- 
lar appointments to read to the ladies at 
the old ladies’ home twice a week, and 
we shall take turns in doing this. 

Last year there was a sewing school 
here in H., and we thought perhaps there 
might be an opening for us there. On 
going to the lady in charge of it, we found 
that she feared it would have to be given 
up this winter, because she had lost some 
of her helpers. We promised her seven 
teachers for an hour and a half every Sat- 
urday afternoon, and the school will open 
the first Saturday in November. 

Now I know that all these are little 
things; but we are busy girls and our 
studies leave little time for anything out- 
side; yet, whatever work the Master 
shows to us, we will try to do it faithfully. 

Laurie and I wear the badge of the 
order of the ‘* King’s Daughters,” and the 
little cross grows dearer to us every day. 
We are trying to wear it humbly, and all 
the future work and pleasure of life grows 
sweet and holy in the light of its precious 
motto, ‘¢ In His Name.” 


+O 


REPORTS OF CLUBS. 


FROM SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Our I. H. N. club is made up of the 
eighteen members ofa Sabbath-school class 
of boys from 12 to 14 years of age, who 
had for three months been without a 
regular teacher, and as the class-room 
was the kitchen of the church, the forty 
minutes given for the lesson had been 
usually a somewhat skirmish 
with the stove, the sink, and the dishes in 
the pantry. The permanent teacher, who 


active 


was at last secured, was, as you will 
readily see, obliged to be entertaining 
rather than instructive, finally settling 
into giving out the history of Bible char- 
acters to study up and recite, instead of 


a more thorough study of the regular les- 
son. At the end of a month, after a stir- 
ring talk onthe 10x 1=10story,aclub was 
formed, choosing their name from. their 
interest in Rev. E. E. Hale’s story, ‘* In 
His Name,” with the teacher as president, 
a secretary and treasurer and a librarian, 
with a monthly fee of five cents. 

The club met for an hour every week, 
giving one-half the hour to reading or 
study, and the other half to the practice 
of calisthenics under a competent leader, 
and, with a few selected books from the 
Seaside library, and subscribing for //ar- 
per’s Young People and the Youth's Com- 
panion, commenced to form a library. 



























Reports of Clubs. 


The boys had also the opportunity to 
distribute a church paper at ten cents a 
week for each member. The money thus 
earned was used to pay for a slip in church 
for those whose parents had no church 
sitting. 

Once during the winter they gave a 
quite unique parlor entertainment, and, 
by the sale of tickets at 25 cents each, 
raised money for club badges at 50 cents 
each. 

At Christmas they furnished and dis- 
tributed forty letters with Christmas cards 
to the inmates of the county jail. 

During the summer the teacher 
been absent, and the class itself has only 
been able just to hold together. The 
teacher has now returned and the club 
has reorganized for its fall and winter 
work, and is now full of zeal to build a 
stable for a missionary pony in Dakota, 
which will cost thirty dollars, of which 
they have in their treasury four. 


has 





A SCHOOL STORY. 

Let me tell you a legend of the old school 
we loved so well. You may remember 
that at the upper end of Cook’s court, 
there lived a maiden lady by the name of 
Becky Thayer (who, by the way, had a 
brother of the Arabian-Nightish name of 
Eben Thayer. The Arabic, if I remem- 
ber rightly, is Ebn Thaher, but, in the 
tush of the Aryans this way, was cor- 
rupted. 

Well, Miss Becky was learned in re- 
condite studies, and especially in phren- 
ology. One day a lot of us were called 
in, and our bumps were examined. I 
remember she told me I, limpet-like, ex- 
celled in adhesiveness, which is true to 
this day. I have lived in the same old 
room for years. After examining the 
bumps of one of the boys, she said noth- 
ing at the time, and dismissed us. The 
next day she again called some of us in, 
and asked us what sort of a boy that was. 
We none of us liked him, but knew very 
little of him. ‘+ Well,” she said, thought- 
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fully, ‘* if he does not curb his natural in- 
clinations, he will bud badly, and if he does 
control them, he will be entitled to great 
credit and reward!” 

A few days afterwards, on handing up 
my slate of answered questions, I was sur- 
prised to learn that many wrong answers 
were recorded, as I was high in mathe- 
matics. I said nothing, but pondered deep- 
ly. The next mathematic day the same 
thing happened, and I was placed low in 
the list, to the surprise of boys and 
teacher, and, to the amazement of all, the 
boy with the bad bump was correspond- 
ingly elevated. 

I again said nothing, but waited till 
after school, and then solicited Don Sebas- 
tian for an interview, in which I showed 
him the copy I had taken from my slate, 
and the evident alterations that had been 
made. He was terribly shocked, but 
asked me to say nothing. I must here say 
that the slate had remained locked up in 
my desk for a day or so. 

In the afternoon, before the usual ex- 
ercises, he called up the boy, and, in a 
quiet but fearfully impressive tone, said: 
‘*When did you alter Cutler’s slate?” 
The boy fell on his knees and confessed 
all, and then prepared for the flogging. 
‘¢ No,” said Don Sebastian. ‘I shall not, 
I cannot whip you, for you no longer 
Take your books 
I shall send to your father 
the full account of this, the worst, the most 
treacherous act that has ever transpired at 
this school.” 

Well, years rolled on, and one day, near 
Hayward place, off Washington street, 
there was a hue and cry, ‘ Stop thief!’ 
A young man was pushed by the vener 
able Clapp, who followed him with a 
horse, and emerged, dragging the thief 
along. I got a glimpse, and as the play- 
fellows of Lazy Lawrence were shocked, 
so was I, in beholding the countenance of 
my whilom playmate. He was sent to the 
state’s prison afterwards. Then did I call 
to mind the prophetic remarks of the good 


belong to this school. 
and go away. 
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Miss Becky, which were not enunciated 
as by a fatalist, but to encourage us to 
resist evil impulses. 

Some one has said, ‘*‘ The good are 
never fatalists ; the bad alone act as, they 
say, compelled to by destiny. 





FROM PARK CITY, UTAH. 

This Look-up Legion has plenty of 
work to do, as Jack Morrison’s report 
shows there is one liquor saloon to every 
hundred inhabitants and one L. L. mem- 
ber to each saloon. But if those fifty 
boys and girls are faithful to their work 
and their pledges, they will show good re- 
sults in the warfare. These children 
may not be very large, but they are strong 
enough to overcome evil with good, and 
without doubt each report will show us 
a gain on the right side : 

Iam a girl twelve years old and my 
name is Jack Morrison. I guess youthink 
that is a funny name for a girl. My 
real name is Rebecca, but every one calls 
me Jack. I want to tell you about our 
L. L. away out here. I live in Park 
City, Utah’s great mining camp. It is 
built in the mountain canyons, 7500 feet 
above the sea, and has 5000 inhabitants. 

One of the home missionaries of the 
Methodist church lives here, and his wife 
organized the L. L. There were only 
six or seven at first, but now we have al- 
most a hundred. The people do not 
have nice homes and live nicely here as 
they do in the states. The houses are 
rough and the people work so hard that 
they don’t seem to have time to take care 
of the children. 

The children came to the meetings at 
first with dirty faces and aprons, but they 
do not now. Some of them do not have 
any help at home, and it is not easy to be 
‘truthful, unselfish, cheerful, hopeful and 
helpful ; to use their influence always for 
the right, and never fear to show their 
colors,” as we have pledged ourselves to 
do. The mills and mines run all day 
Sunday, and many of the people hardly 
know when Sunday comes. 


Hand. 


The L. L. gave a concert one Sunday 
night in the chapel, and there were men 
there who had not been in a church for 
twenty years, they said. We gave several 
entertainments last winter, and the house 
was crowded every time. 

My papa is foreman in one of the mills, 
I was up to the mill the other day, when 
one of the men said to me, ‘* When is 
your Look-out Region going to give an- 
other sing?” } 

We have an L. L. Temperance so- 
ciety, too. There are fifty-one saloons 
in this place. Isn’t that dreadful? Our 
society only has fifty members now. We 
only have those who can write their own 
names on the pledge. I suppose you 
will think fifty boys and girls cannot do 
much against fifty-one saloons. Of course 
we cannot do much, but each can do 
something. We tie our L. L. badges on 
with red ribbon, and everybody knows 
what the red ribbon means. One min- 
ister says when he sees one of us he 
always thinks of this text: ‘+ And a little 
child shall lead them.” 





WORDS OF CHEER FROM MICHIGAN. 

For the encouragement of small be- 
ginnings I will write you of our L. L. 
club, organized last June and now fairly 
in working order. 

We all live in the country, and country 
boys and girls, you know, always have 
plenty of work to do at home; besides 
their homes are so scattered that some 
have a long way to go to get to the club 
meetings, so that some of those who have 
signed the pledge have been unable on 
account of other duties or the distance to 
attend the meetings at all. 

Sixteen have signed the pledge and are 
considered members of the club, though 
not more than half or one-third are 
present at each meeting, but we all wish 
to look up and not down and lend ahand, 
and to do our very best in spite of these 
hindering circumstances. 

We organized under a short, simple 
constitution and by-laws, with the usual 
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Reports 


officers. All our members but one 
are under fifteen years of age, and had not 
much of an idea as to how a club should 
be conducted ; perhaps our plan as work- 
ed out it may be helpful to others. 

We open our meeting by singing, re- 
peating Twenty-third Psalm in concert. 
Short prayer. followed by Lord’s Prayer 
in concert. Repeat pledge and mottoes 
together also. Roll call of members, in 
which all present respond to name by re- 
peating a text containing a certain name 
or word announced at last meeting, as 
God, Jesus, love, etc. The secretary 
reads report of last meeting, then we sing, 
and afterwards talk over plans for work, 
have more music, and recitations or nat- 
ural history talks: Have had for our 
subjects thus far: Ants, Bees, Wasps and 
Hornets. We hope to take up some Cate- 
chism and Bible History soon. The 
club has furnished flowers for the church 
every Sunday since organized. Has sent 
packages of S. S. papers to Africa and 
Washington 
making cloth scrap-books, to be filled 
with pictures for the children of the 
Home of the Friendless in Detroit. Ex- 


Territory, and are now 


pect to make some crib quilts for the 
same institution. 

We are very much interested in the 
work of other clubs, and look eagerly for 
any helpful suggestions or words of cheer. 

With greetings tothe many brave, help- 
ful soldiers of the Legion, and wishing 
them God-speed. 

Your fellow workers, 

The Southfield, Mich., L. L. Club. 





THE WHEELING LOOK-UP LEGION. 

Tus is now almost six years old. A 
few of the original members are still in 
the society, many of them are not meeting 
with us now, because the boys are away 
at school and some of the girls have grown 
too large. We have the little nickel- 
plated badge, and one boy in the Legion 
has worn his all these years, and thus 
never feared to show his colors. We 
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have put the names of all members who 
do not attend on what we call our prayer 
roll, as we want them to feel that the 
Look-up Legion pledge means for all 
their lives. Our average attendance the 
past year has been about twenty-five— 
the majority being under twelve years of 
age. 

We expect all to recite the pledge each 
Sabbath, but allow no one to sign it, till 
sure he or she fully understands _ its 
meaning. We meet at the close of Sab- 
bath-school every Sabbath. The order of 
exercises is singing, prayer, roll-call and 
a lesson in the form of a story, embody- 
ing alternately the different parts of the 
pledge. 

The following week the children are 
questioned on the practical points of the 
story ; and it is amusing to hear them tell 
of their childish attempts at carrying out 
these pledges and the spirit of our motto. 

One day a little girl said ** I have most 
trouble with the part of the pledge that 
says ‘affectation in dress or manner,’ for 
I like pretty ribbons and my mamma 
allows me to have all T want, right out 
of our store.” 

The boy who always wears his badge 
takes all the little temperance tracts we can 
spare him and puts them in the packages 
sent out from his father’s grocery store. 
A year ago the children brought enough 
of their picture cards to make a dozen or 
more scrap books for Christmas presents 
for poor children. 

The little daughter of a saloon keeper 
was one of the largest contributors to this, 
and it seemed eminently fitting she should 
help send sunshine into the homes her 
father was darkening. 

That winter the children all wore little 
blue ribbon badges, on which were print- 
ed: 

“’'Tis here we pledge perpetual hate 
To all that will intoxicate.” 

After having the badge one week, this 
little Carrie came to the door one Sunday, 
as meeting wasjabout to begin, and said: 
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‘¢T can’t come in; I’ve lost me badge.” 

She was assured she would be welcom- 
ed without it, and then she explained that 
she did not know whether it was lost, or 
her father had taken it, as she had ‘‘put it 
in the bar-room money drawer for safe 
keeping, till next Sabbath.” We were 
not surprised her badge was lost, and 
wished all the bar-room drawers in the 
state were filled with such things. 

We always close our meetings by what 
we call ‘‘putting on our gloves.” We hold 
our hands just as if we were putting on a 
pair of gloves, and, as we push on each 
finger of the glove, we repeat the line 
belonging to it, as follows: 


Right hand : 
Thumb—Don’t cheat. 
1st Finger—Don'’t lie. 
2d Finger—Don’t steal. 
3d Finger—Don’t swear. 
4th Finger—Never begin. 


Left hand : 

Thumb—Don’t covet. 
1st Finger—Don’t smoke. 
2d Finger—Don’t chew. 
3d Finger—Don’t drink. 
4th Finger—Never begin. 

The children are asked to wear these 
all the week and be careful not to tear any 
of the fingers. Ifthe teacher forgets the 
glove exercise the children will run back 
to remind her that they have no gloves on. 

The work we have done seems too tri- 
fling to write you, and yet the children are 
learning to do the little things, and we 
trust when greater things come to them 
they will be ready to do them heartily ‘‘as 
unto the Lord.” 

We do want to say how greatly our 
work is being helped by the magazine, 
Lenp A Hanp. It fills a deep-felt want, 
and, fromthe many things we read that 
other clubs are doing, we find hints as to 
what we may do. We hope to have one 
or two new clubs this fall, and have many 
plans roaming through our brains about 
them. If we get the work in shape may 
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tell you of it, just that we may get all the 
help that is possible from you. 

Success to all lend a hand clubs! May 
they grow in number and power, thanks 
and success to him who has given us 
this department, that we may become 
acquainted at least with each other’s pen 
points. 


FROM NEWBURGH, N. Y. 

Tus is the way a Look-up Legion 
was formed in a New York town. A 
little spark from Chautauqua kindled the 
fire which now burns brightly and throws 
its light into many dark places : 

I caught the idea at Chautauqua last 
year. I called the children of our Sunday- 
school together at my house. Only seven 
were present; five girls and two boys. 
I explained to them the work, and we 
adopted the motto and pledge; also an 
order of business as follows : 

1. Devotional exercises. 

2. Roll-call. 

3. Reading of minutes. 

4. Reports of individual work. 
5. General discussion on club work. 
6. Miscellaneous exercises and business. 

7. Assignment of work. 

We then turned ourselves about to find 
work. 

First, we gathered autumn leaves and 
pressed them to decorate the Sunday- 
school rooms. Next, money was gathered 
to place a paper, Golden Days, in the 
cotlee-house, for young men and boys to 
read,—said coffee-room and reading-room 
established by the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. More than enough 
money was collected, and the remainder 
was given to the Union to dispose of. 
They loaned and re-loaned it several 
times, and at last it was spent for coal for 
a poor family. 

February 12th, we gave a literary en- 
tertainment in the vestry of our church. 
We put notices in city papers and over 
one hundred were present besides the 
members of the L. L. Reporters were 
present and wrote up an extended article. 

A report of our L. L. was given and 
its work explained, after which a fine 
literary performance was given, which 
reflected much credit upon the work. 
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After that, refreshments were served. 
Much interest was manifested on the part 
of the people. After expenses were paid 
the funds were given toward a Sunday- 
school library. Our membership at this 
time was twenty-six. Another work is 
going on all the time,—gathering cards 
for use in hospitals and homes. 

During the year, one of our members. 
a young girl of fifteen, with the help of 
her mother, gave another entertainment. 
They secured our Sunday-school room. 
and after paying all expenses had enough 
left to help buy a baby carriage to give to 
a poor family with three small children, 
so that they might attend Sunday-school 
every Sunday. Also, ten dollars to a poor 
woman ‘to help buy her a new cook- 
stove. The stove is bought and isa great 
comfort to her, as she had not been able to 
bake in hers for two years. 

This, in general, is the work of the club 
for the past year. We hold our opening 
meeting for this year the first Friday in 
October, and we hope to do better work 
and more of it. Our club numbers twen- 


ty-eight at present. We call it the Corner- 
stone Look-up Legion; we take all who 
wish to come with us from other schools, 
and do not confine our work to our own 
church. 


FROM CORINNA, MAINE. 

THe Owl club lends a hand to the 
younger girls, and tries to interest 
others in its own particular branch. It 
is none the less work for others, because 
they enjoy it somuch themselves. This is 
what they write us: 

It is now nearly two years since the Ow] 
club was started by a few who desired to 
form a society for mutual improvement. 
It was not named until the following sum- 
mer, when we were studying ancient 
mythology and reading the Iliad ; we then 
decided to call ourselves the Minervian 
Owls. Since that we have studied Gre- 
cian and Roman history, and we are now 
reading Shakespeare’s historical plays and 
studying contemporary English history. 

We have never tried to lend a hand 
except in one particular. We have tried 
to induce those whose advantages have 
been scanty, to join us in our efforts to 
gain a higher literary culture. 
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We are talking now of starting a branch 
reading club for the younger girls, but, as 
it is all talk as yet, we can hardly call 
ourselves philanthropic in that respect. 

I am sure we all love the Harry Wads- 
worth mottoes, but we have no right, I 
fear, to adopt them as a club, however 
much we may as individuals. We are 
greatly interested in reading of the chari- 
table work, particularly in the 10 x 1 
department, and I hope the spirit of 
the Look-up Legion will yet possess us in 
such a degree that we may be able to start 
some kind of a society founded on those 
mottoes. 


THE ARGO CLUB. 


Tuts consists of members from eleven 
to fifteen years of age. It has the usual 
officers, of president, vice-president, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and a_ constitution. 
There is an annual fee of ten cents. All 
members at the age of sixteen become 
honorary members, and there are quite a 
number of older persons outside the club 
chosen as honorary members, some one 
of whom is generally present. A_half- 
hour is devoted to reading, and King Lear 
and Merchant of Venice, from Lamb’s 
‘¢ Tales of Shakespeare,” have been read. 
with readings and selections by the mem- 
bers. Enigmas are solved and games 
played, everything being on a platform 
similar to the larger club into which the 
younger ones hope to graduate. 

It may not be out of place to mention 
here two other circles, which, although 
not regularly organized, held interesting 
meetings. 

Some half-dozen ladies met weekly dur- 
ing the winter months to read ‘+ Motley’s 
History of the Dutch Republic,” which 
pleasure was akin to that of a child who 
reads the ‘* Arabian Nights” or a fasci- 
nating romance for the first time, and a 
Shakespeare club was started by our pastor, 
consisting of members from all three _re- 
ligious societies, the interest and number 
increasing until the close of the meetings, 
late in the spring. 
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THE BACKLOG CLUB. 

Tuis club is composed of thirty or 
more young people, having several honor- 
ary members. They meet fortnightly 
during the autumn and winter. 
ercises consist of a paper read monthly, 


The ex- 


and, during the past year, a course in En- 
glish history has been pursued, some one 
being appointed previously to give a 
written or verbal account of parts assign- 
ed them, waile a half-hour has also been 


BeEsipEs the leading magazines known 
to all the world, a number of monthly 
journals recently established, of great value 
in their various departments, deserve the 
attention of careful readers. 

Among these are: 

EpucaTion.—A monthly magazine de- 
voted to the Science, Art, Philosophy 
and Literature of Education. Edited 
by William A. Mowry. $3.00 per 
annum. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 

THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL oF Econom- 
1cs—of which the first number is pub- 
lished for Harvard University by Geo. 
H. Ellis, 141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
$2.00 per annum. 

Goop CuEER.—A monthly paper devoted 
to the interests of the Home and Fam- 
ily. ‘*The Strength of a Nation is in 
the Homes of its People.” Published 
by H. D. Watson Pub. Co., Green- 
field, Mass. 5ocents a year. 

Our Country Home.—‘*The Country 
Home is the Support of the Nation.” 
This monthly has a special agricul- 
tural department. H.D. Watson Pub. 
Co., Greenfield, Mass. 5ocentsa year. 

BaByLAND.—A charming monthly for the 
babies who cannot read for themselves. 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 50 cents 


a year. 

Tur NeGcro.—Published in the interest of 
the Negro race in America. 
$1.00 per annum. 
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devoted to a general reading of it. Nicho- 
las Nickleby was read aloud by the mem- 
bers,and we had readings and recitations 
from the different poets, with an account 
of their lives. Music and games are 
also a part of the evening’s entertainment. 
Several dramas are given in the course of 
the winter, and the proceeds generously 
bestowed for needed objects in the club 
or society. 


THE UNITARIAN REVIEW AND RELIGIOUS 
MAGAzINE.—By Geo. H. Ellis, 141 
Franklin Street, Boston. $3.00 per 
annum. 

ERIES—in Literature, Science, Art, 

and Education. Published by C. L. 

Sherill, Buffalo. $1.00 a year. 

HomME ANpD Scuoo._.—An _ illustrated 
monthly, devoted to education. Pub- 
lished by Supplement Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

WivE-AwakeE.—An illustrated magazine 
for young people. This is world-re- 
nowned and is better than ever. D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston. Price re- 
duced to $2.40 a year. 

LirTLE MEN AND WoMEN. 

$1.00 a year. 

Pansy.—Same publishers. 
an older age. $1.00 a year. 

Tue Laws or Lire.—Sanatarium Co.. 
Dansville, New York. 

Tue AMERICAN HEBREW.—New York. 
$3.00 a year. 
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Same pub- 
lishers. 
For girls of 


We hardly need call the attention of 
those who are interested in music to the 
advantages in purchase of pianos, offered 
them in our advertising pages by Messrs. 
Miller and Briggs. With every year 
some new improvement is made in this 
instrument of masters. 











